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FRANgOIS VILLON 

STUDENT. POET. 6r HOUSEBREAKER 

lERHAPS one of the most curious 
\ revolutions in literary history is the 
I sudden bull's-eye light cast by M. 
Longnon on the obscure existence of Francois 
Villoit.' His book is not remarkable merely 
as a chapter of biography exhumed after four 
centuries. To readers of the poet it will re- 
call, with a flavour of satire, that charafter- 
istic passage in which he bequeaths his 
speftacles — with a humorous reservation of 
the case — to the hospital for blind paupers 
known as the Fifteen-Score. Thus equipped, 
let the blind paupers go and separate the 
good from the bad in the cemetery of the In- 
nocents ! For his own part the poet can see 
no distinftion. Much have the dead people 
made of their advantages. What does it mat- 
ter now that they have lain in state beds 

* Etude Biographique sur Francis yuion. Paris : 
H. Menu. 
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and nourished portly bodies upon cakes and 
cream I Here they all lie, to be trodden in the 
mud; the large estate and the small, sound- 
ing virtue and adroit or powerful vice, in 
very much the same condition ; and a bishop 
not to be distinguished from a lamplighter 
with even the strongest speftacles. 

Such was Villon's cynical philosophy. Four 
hundred years after his death, when surely 
all danger might be considered at an end, a 
pair of critical speftacles have been applied to 
his own remains; and though he left behind 
him a sufficiently ragged reputation from 
the first, it is only after these four hundred 
years that his delinquencies have been finally 
tracked home, and we can assign him to his 
proper place among the good or wicked. It 
is a staggering thought, and one that affords 
a fine figure of the imperishability of men's 
afts, that the stealth of the private inquiry 
office can be carried so far back into the dead 
and dusty past. We are not so soon quit of 
our concerns as Villonfancied. In the extreme 
of dissolution, when not so much as a man's 
name is remembered, when his dust is scat- 
tered to the four winds, and perhaps the 
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very grave and the very graveyard where he 
was laid to rest have been forgotten, dese- 
crated, and buried under populous towns, — 
even in this extreme let an antiquary fall 
across a sheet of manuscript, and the name 
will be recalled, the old infamy will poptout 
into daylight like a toad out of a fissure in 
the rock, and the shadow of the shade of 
what was once a man will be heartily pil- 
loried by his descendants.f A little while ago 
and Villon was almost totallyforgotten ; then 
he was revived for the sake of his verses; and 
now he is being revived with a vengeance 
in the deteftion of his misdemeanours. How 
unsubstantial is this projeftion of a man's 
existence, which can lie in abeyance for cen- 
turies and then be brushed up again and set 
forth for the consideration of posterity by a 
few dips in an antiquary's inkpot! This pre- 
carious tenure of fame goes a long way to 
justify those (and they are not few) who pre- 
fer cakes and cream in the immediate pres- 
ent. a\^ 
A WILD YOUTH ^ 

Francois de Montcorbier, alias Francois 
des Loges, a//a5 Francois Villon, alias Michel 
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Mouton, Master of Arts in the University of 
Paris, was born in that city in the summer 
of 143 1 . It was a memorable year for France 
on other and higher considerations. A great- 
hearted girl and a poor-hearted boy made, 
the one her last, the other his first appear- 
ance on the public stage of that unhappy 
country. On the 30th of May the ashes of 
Joan of Arc were thrown into the Seine, and 
on the 2d of December our Henry Sixth made 
his Joyous Entry dismally enough into dis- 
aflfefted and depopulating Paris. Sword and 
fire still ravaged the open country. On a 
single April Saturday twelve hundred per- 
sons, besides children, made their escape out 
of the starving capital. The hangman, as is 
not uninteresting to note in connexion with 
Master Francis, was kept hard at work in 
1 43 1 ; on the last of April and on the 4th of 
May alone, sixty-two bandits swung from 
Paris gibbets.' A more confused or troublous 
time it would have been difficult to seleft for 
a start in life. Nor even a man's nationality 
was certain ; for the people of Paris there was 
no such thing as a Frenchman. The English 
* Bourgeois de Taris, ed Pantheon, pp. 688^ 689. 
4 
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were the English indeed, but the French were 
only the Armagnacs, whom, with Joan of 
Arc at their head, they had beaten back from 
under their ramparts not two years before. 
Such public sentiment as they had centred 
about their dear Duke of Burgundy, and the 
dear Duke had no more urgent business than 
to keep outof their neighbourhood. ... At 
least, and whether he liked it or not, our 
disreputable troubadour was tubbed and 
swaddled as a subjeft of the English crown. 
We hear nothing of Villon's father except 
that he was poor and of mean extraftion. His 
mother was given piously, which does not 
imply very much in an old Frenchwoman, 
and quite uneducated. He had an uncle, 
a monk in an abbey at Angers, who must 
have prospered beyond the family average, 
and was reported to be worth five or six 
hundred crowns. Of this uncle and his 
money-box the reader will hear once more. 
In 1448 Francis became a student of the Uni- 
versity of Paris; in 1450 he took the degree 
of Bachelor, and in 1452 that of Master of 
Arts. His boursCy or the sum paid weekly for 
his board, was of the amount of two sous. 

5 
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Now two sous was about the price of a 
pound of salt butter in the bad times of 1 4 1 7 ; 
it was the price of half-a-pound in the worse 
times of 14 19; and in 1444, just four years 
before Villon joined the University, it seems 
to have been taken as the average wage for 
a day's manual labour.' In short it cannot 
have been a very profuse allowance to keep 
a sharp-set lad in breakfast and supper for 
seven mortal days ; and Villon's share of the 
cakes and pastry and general good cheer, 
to which he is never weary of referring, 
must have been slender from the first. 

The educational arrangements of the Uni- 
versity of Paris were, to our way of think- 
ing, somewhat incomplete. Worldly and 
monkish elements were presented in a curi- 
ous confusion, which the youth might dis- 
entangle for himself. If he had an opportu- 
nity, on th6 one hand, of acquiring much 
hair-drawn divinity and a taste for formal 
disputation, he was put in the way of much 
gross and flaunting vice upon the other. 
The lefture room of a scholastic doftor was 
sometimes under the same roof with estab- 

* Bourgeois^ pp. 627, 6'^6^ and 725. 
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lishments of a very diflFerent and peculiarly 
unedifying order. The students had extra- 
ordinary privileges, which by all accounts 
they abused extraordinarily. And while some 
condemned themselves to an almost sepul- 
chral regularity and seclusion, others fled 
the schools, swaggered in the street " with 
their thumbs in their girdle," passed the 
night in riot, and behaved themselves as the 
worthy forerunners of Jehan FroUo in the 
romance oi Notre Dame de Paris, Villon tells 
us himself that he was among the truants, 
but we hardly needed his avowal. The bur- 
lesque erudition in which he sometimes in- 
dulged implies no more than the merest 
smattering of knowledge ; whereas his ac- 
quaintance with blackguard haunts and in- 
dustries could only have been acquired by 
early and consistent impiety and idleness. 
He passed his degrees, it is true ; but some 
of us who have been to modern universities 
will make their own refleftions on the value 
of the test. As for his three pupils, Colin 
Laurent, Girard Gossouyn, and Jehan Mar- 
ceau — if they were really his pupils in any 
serious sense — what can we say but God 

7 
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help them 1 And sure enough, by his own de- 
scription, they turned out as ragged, rowdy, 
and ignorant as was to be looked for from the 
views and manners of their rare preceptor. 
At some time or other, before or during 
his university career, the poet was adopted 
by Master Guillaume de Villon, chaplain of 
Saint Benott-le-B6tourn6 near the Sorbonne. 
From him he borrowed the surname by 
which he is known to posterity. It was most 
likely from his house, called the Porte Rouge, 
and situated in a garden in the cloister of 
St. Benott, that Master Francis heard the 
bell of the Sorbonne ring out the Angelus 
while he was finishing his Small Testament 
at Christmastide in 1456. Towards this ben- 
efaftor he usually gets credit for a respeftable 
display of gratitude. But with his trap and 
pitfall style of writing, it is easy to make 
too sure. His sentiments are about as much 
to be relied on as those of a professional 
beggar; and in this, as in so many other 
matters, he comes towards us whining and 
piping the eye, and goes off again with a 
whoop and his finger to his nose. Thus, he 
calls Guillaume de Villon his **more than 
8 
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father," thanks him with a great show of 
sincerity for having helped him out of many 
scrapes, and bequeaths him his portion of 
renown. But the portion of renown which 
belonged to a young thief, distinguished (if, 
at the period when he wrote this legacy, he 
was distinguished at all) for having written 
some niore or less obscene and scurrilous 
ballads, must have been little fitted to grat- 
ify the self-respeft or increase the reputation 
of a benevolent ecclesiastic. The same re- 
mark applies to a subsequent legacy of the 
poet's library, with specification of one work 
which was plainly neither decent nor devout. 
We are thus left on the horns of a dilemma. 
If the chaplain was a godly, philanthropic 
personage, who had tried to graft good prin- 
ciples and good behaviour on this wild slip 
of an adopted son, these jesting legacies 
would obviously cut him to the heart. The 
position of an adopted son towards his adopt- 
ive father is one full of delicacy; where a 
man lends his name he looks for great con- 
sideration. And this legacy of Villon's por- 
tion of renown may be taken as the mere 
fling of an unregenerate scapegrace who has 
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wit enough to recognise in his own shame 
the readiest weapon of offence against a 
prosy benefaftor's feelings. The gratitude of 
Master Francis figures, on this reading, as a 
frightful /wm«s quality. If, on the other hand, 
those jests were given and taken in good 
humour, the whole relation between the 
pair degenerates into the unedifying com- 
plicity of a debauched old chaplain and a 
witty and dissolute young scholar. At this 
rate the house with the red door may have 
rung with the most mundane minstrelsy; 
and it may have been below its roof that 
Villon, through a hole in the plaster, stud- 
ied, as he tells us, the leisures of a rich 
ecclesiastic. 

It was, perhaps, of some moment in the 
poet's life that he should have inhabited 
the cloister of Saint Benott. Three of the 
most remarkable among his early acquaint- 
ances are Catherine de Vausselles, for whom 
he entertained a short-lived aflFeftion and an 
enduring and most unmanly resentment; 
Regnier de Montigny, a young blackguard 
of good birth ; and Colin de Cayeux, a fel- 
low with a marked aptitude for picking 
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locks. Now we are on a foundation of mere 
conjefture, but it is at least curious to find 
that two of the canons of Saint Benolt an- 
swered respeftively to the names of Pierre 
de Vaucel and Etienne de Montigny, and 
that there was a householder called Nicolas 
de Cayeux in a street — the Rue des Poir^es 
— in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
cloister. M. Longnon is almost ready to 
identify Catherine as the niece of Pierre; 
Regnier as the nephew of Etienne, and 
Colin as the son of Nicolas. Without going 
so far, it must be owned that the approxi- 
mation of names is significant. As we go on 
to see the part played by each of these per- 
sons in the sordid melodrama of the poet's 
life, we shall come to regard it as even more 
notable. Is it not Clough who has remarked 
that, after all, everything lies in juxtaposi- 
tion ? Many a man's destiny has been settled 
by nothing apparently more grave than a 
pretty face on the opposite side of the street 
and a couple of bad companions round the 
corner. 

Catherine de Vausselles (or de Vaucel — 
the change is within the limits of Villon's 
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licence) had plainly delighted in the poet's 
conversation ; near neighbours or not, they 
were much together; and Villon made no 
secret of his court, and suffered himself to 
believe that his feeling was repaid in kind. 
This may have been an error from the first, 
or he may have estranged her by subse- 
quent misconduft or temerity. One can 
easily imagine Villon an impatient wooer. 
One thing, at least, is sure : that the affair ter- 
minated in a manner bitterly humiliating to 
Master Francis. In presence of his lady-love, 
perhaps under her window and certainly 
with her connivance, he was unmercifully 
thrashed by one Noe le Joly — beaten, as he 
says himself, like dirty linen on the wash- 
ing-board. It is charafteristic that his malice 
had notably increased between the time 
when he wrote the Small Testament imme- 
diately on the back of the occurrence, and 
the time when he wrote the Large Testa- 
ment five years after. On the latter occasion 
nothing is too bad for his ''damsel with the 
twisted nose," as he calls her. She is spared 
neither hint nor accusation, and he tells his 
messenger to accost her with the vilest in- 
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suits. Villon, it is thought, was out of Paris 
when these amenities escaped his pen ; or 
perhaps the strong arm of Noe le joly would 
have been again in requisition. So ends the 
love story, if love story it may properly be 
called. Poets are not necessarily fortunate in 
love; but they usually fall among more ro- 
mantic circumstances and bear their disap- 
pointment with a better grace. 

The neighbourhood of Regnier de Mon- 
tigny and Colin de Cayeux was probably 
more influential on his after life than the 
contempt of Catherine. For a man who is 
greedy of all pleasures, and provided with 
little money and less dignity of charafter, 
we may prophesy a safe and speedy voyage 
downward. Humble or even truckling vir- 
tue may walk unspotted in this life. But 
only those who despise the pleasures can 
afford to despise the opinion of the world. 
A man of a strong, heady temperament, 
like Villon, is very differently tempted. His 
eyes lay hold on all provocations greedily, 
and his heart flames up at a look into impe- 
rious desire ; he is snared and broached-to 
by anything and everything, from a pretty 
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face to a piece of pastry in a cookshop win- 
dow; he will drink the rinsing of the wine 
cup, stay the latest at the tavern party ; tap 
at the lit windows, follow the sound of 
singing, and beat the whole neighbourhood 
for another reveller, as he goes reluftantly 
homeward ; and grudge himself every hour 
of sleep as a black empty period in which he 
cannot follow after pleasure. Such a person 
is lost if he have not dignity, or, failing that, 
at least pride, which is its shadow and in 
many ways its substitute. Master Francis, I 
fancy, would follow his own eager instinfts 
without much spiritual struggle. And we 
soon find him fallen among thieves in sober, 
literal earnest, and counting as acquaint- 
ances the most disreputable people he could 
lay his hands on : fellows who stole ducks in 
Paris Moat; sergeants of the criminal court, 
and archers of the watch ; blackguards who 
slept at night under the butchers' stalls, and 
for whom the aforesaid archers peered 
about carefully with lanterns; Regnier de 
Montigny, Colin de Cayeux, and their crew, 
all bound on a favouring breeze towards the 
gallows; the disorderly abbess of Port Royal, 
14 
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who went about at fair time with soldiers 
and thieves, and condufted her abbey on 
the queerest principles; and most likely 
Perette Mauger, the great Paris receiver of 
stolengoods, notyetdreaming, poorwoman ! 
of the last scene of her career when Henry 
Cousin, executor of the high justice, shall 
bury her, alive and most reluftant, in front 
of the new Montigny gibbet.' Nay, our 
friend soon began to take a foremost rank in 
this society. He could string off verses, 
which is always an agreeable talent; and he 
could make himself useful in many other 
ways. The whole ragged army of Bohemia, 
and whosoever loved good cheer without at 
all loving to work and pay for it, are ad- 
dressed in contemporary verses as the **Sub- 
jefts of Francois Villon." He was a good 
genius to all hungry and unscrupulous per- 
sons ; and became the hero of a whole leg- 
endary cycle of tavern tricks and cheateries. 
At best, these were doubtful levities, rather 
too thievish for a schoolboy, rather too 
gamesome for a thief. But he would not 
linger long in this equivocal border land. 
^Chronique Scandaleuse, ed. Pantheon, p. 237. 
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He must soon have complied with his sur- 
roundings. He was one who would go 
where the cannikin clinked, not caring who 
should pay; and from supping in the wolves' 
den, there is but a step to hunting with the 
pack. And here, as I am on the chapter of 
his degradation, I shall say all I mean to say 
about its darkest expression, and be done 
with it for good. Some charitable critics see 
no more than 2ijeu d* esprit, a graceful and 
trifling exercise of the imagination, in the 
grimy ballad of Fat Peg {Grosse Margot). I 
am not able to follow these gentlemen to 
this polite extreme. Out of all Villon's works 
that ballad stands forth in flaring reality, 
gross and ghastly, as a thing written in a 
contraftion of disgust. M. Longnon shows 
us more and more clearly at every page that 
we are to read our poet literally, that his 
names are the names of real persons, and 
the events he chronicles were aftual events. 
But even if the tendency of criticism had 
run the other way, this ballad would have 
gone far to prove itself. I can well under- 
stand the reluftance of worthy persons in 
this matter; for of course it is unpleasant to 
i6 
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think of a man of genius as one who held, 
in the words of Marina to Boult — 

** A place, for which the pained'st fiend 
Of hell would not in reputation change. '' 

But beyond this natural unwillingness, the 
whole difficulty of the case springs from a 
highly virtuous ignorance of life. Paris now 
is not so different from the Paris of then ; and 
the whole of the doings of Bohemia are not 
written in the sugar-candy pastorals of Mur- 
ger. It is really not at all surprising that a 
young man of the fifteenth century, with a 
knack of making verses, should accept his 
bread upon disgraceful terms. The race of 
those who do is not extinft ; and some of 
them to this day write the prettiest verses 
imaginable. . . . After this, it were impossi- 
ble for Master Francis to fall lower: to go and 
steal for himself would be an admirable ad- 
vance from every point of view, divine or 
human. 

And yet it is not as a thief, but as a homi- 
cide, that he makes his first appearance be- 
fore angry justice. On June 5, 1455, when he 
was about twenty-four, and had been Master 
of Arts for a matter of three years, we behold 

17 
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him for the first time quite definitely. Angry 
justice had, as it were, photographed him in 
the aft of his homicide; and M. Longnon, 
rummaging among old deeds, has turned up 
the negative and printed it off for our in- 
struftion. Villon had been supping — copi- 
ously we may believe — and sat on a stone 
bench in front of the Church of St. Benott, in 
company with a priest called Gilles and a 
woman of the name of Isabeau. It was nine 
o'clock, a mighty late hour for the period, 
and evidently a fine summer's night. Master 
Francis carried a mantle, like a prudent man, 
to keep him from the dews {serain), and had 
a sword below it dangling from his girdle. 
So these three dallied in front of St. Benott, 
taking their pleasure {pour soy esbatre). Sud- 
denly there arrived upon the scene a priest, 
Philippe Chermoye or Sermaise, also with 
sword and cloak, and accompanied by one 
Master Jehan le Mardi. Sermaise, according 
to Villon's account, which is all we have to 
go upon, came up blustering and denying 
God ; as Villon rose to make room for him 
upon the bench, thrust him rudely back into 
his place ; and finally drew his sword and cut 

i8 
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open his lower lip, by what I should imagine 
was a very clumsy stroke. Up to this point, 
Villon professes to have been a model of 
courtesy, even of feebleness: and the brawl, 
in his version, reads like the fable of the wolf 
and the lamb. But now the lamb was roused ; 
he drew his sword, stabbed Sermaise in the 
groin, knocked him on the head with a big 
stone, and then, leaving him to his fate, went 
away to have his own lip doftored by a bar- 
ber of the name of Fouquet. In one version, 
he says that Gilles, Isabeau, and Le Mardi 
ran away M the first high words, and that 
he and Sermaise had it out alone; in another, 
Le Mardi is represented as returning and 
wresting Villon's swordfromhim : the reader 
may please himself. Sermaise was picked up, 
lay all that night in the prison of Saint Benott, 
where he was examined by an official of the 
Chatelet and expressly pardoned Villon, and 
died on the following Saturday in the Hotel 
Dieu. 

This, as I have said, was in June. Not be- 
fore January of the next year could Villon 
extraft a pardon from the king; but while 
his hand was in, he got two. One is for 

19 
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''Franfois des Loges, alias {autrement dif) 
de Villon"; and the other runs in the name 
of Franfois de Montcorbier. Nay, it appears 
there was a further complication; for in the 
narrative of the first of these documents, it 
is mentioned that he passed himself off upon 
Fouquet, the barber-surgeon, as one Michel 
Mouton. M. Longnon has a theory that this 
unhappy accident with Sermaise was the 
cause of Villon's subsequent irregularities ; 
and that up to that moment he had been the 
pink of good behaviour. But the matter has 
to my eyes a more dubious air. *A pardon 
necessary for Des Loges and another for 
Montcorbier ? and these two the same per- 
son ? and one or both of them known by the 
alias of Villon, however honestly come by ? 
and lastly, in the heat of the moment, a fourth 
name thrown out with an assured counten- 
ance ? A ship is not to be trusted that sails 
underso many colours. This is not the simple 
bearing of innocence. No — the young master 
was already treading crooked paths ; already, 
he would start and blench at a hand upon 
his shoulder, with the look we know so well 
in the face of Hogarth's Idle Apprentice; al- 
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ready, in the blue devils, he would see Henry 
Cousin, the executor of high justice, going 
in dolorous procession towards Montfaucon, 
and hear the wind and the birds crying around 
Paris gibbet. 

A GANG OF THIEVES 

In spite of the prodigious number of people 
who managed to get hanged, the fifteenth 
century was by no means a bad time for 
criminals. A great confusion of parties and 
great dust of fighting favoured the escape of 
private housebreakers and quiet fellows who 
stole ducks in Paris Moat. Prisons were leaky ; 
and as we shall see, a man with a few crowns 
in his pocket and perhaps some acquaint- 
ance among the officials, could easily slip 
out and become once more a free marauder. 
There was no want of a sanftuary where he 
might harbour until troubles blew by; and 
accomplices helped each other with more or 
less good faith. Clerks, above all, had re- 
markable facilities for a criminal way of life ; 
for they were privileged, except in cases of 
notorious incorrigibility, to be plucked from 
the hands of rude secular justice and tried by 
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a tribunal of their own. In 1402, a couple of 
thieves, both clerks of the University were 
condemned to death by the Provost of Paris. 
As they were taken to Montfaucon, they kept 
crying ** high and clearly " for their benefit 
of clergy, but were none the less pitilessly 
hanged and gibbeted. Indignant Alma Mater 
interfered before the king; and the Provost 
was deprived of all royal offices, and con- 
demned to return the bodies and ereft a great 
stone cross, on the road from Paris to the 
gibbet graven with the effigies of these two 
holy martyrs.' We shall hear more of the 
benefit of clergy ; for after this the reader will 
not be surprised to meet with thieves in the 
shape of tonsured clerks, or even priests and 
monks. -%H'^ 

To a knot of such learned pilferers our 
poet certainly belonged ; and by turning over 
a few more of M. Longnon's negatives, we 
shall get a clear idea of their character and 
doings. Montigny and De Cayeux are names 
already known; Guy Tabary, Petit-Jehan, 
Dom Nicolas, little Thibault, who was both 
clerk and goldsmith, and who made pick- 

* Monstrelet : Pantheon LitUraire, p. 26, 
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locks and melted plate for himself and his 
companions — with these the reader has still 
to become acquainted. Petit-Jehan and De 
Cayeux were handy fellows and enjoyed a 
useful pre-eminence in honour of their do- 
ings with the picklock. ''Di£tm de&Cahyeus 
est forth operator crochetorum, ' ' says Ta- 
bary 's interrogation, "sed didtus Petit-Jehan, 
ejus socius, est forcius operator/' But the 
flower of the flock was little Thibault ; it was 
reported that no lock could stand before him ; 
he had a persuasive hand; let us salute ca- 
pacity wherever we may find it. Perhaps the 
term gang is not quite properly applied to 
the persons whose fortunes we are now 
about to follow ; rather they were independ- 
ent malefaftors, socially intimate, and occa- 
sionally joining together for some serious 
operation, just as modern stockjobbers form 
a syndicate for an important loan. Nor were 
they at all particular to any branch of mis- 
doing. They did not scrupulously confine 
themselves to a single sort of theft, as 1 hear 
is common among modern thieves. They 
were ready for anything, from pitch-and-toss 
to manslaughter. Montigny, for instance, had 
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neglefted neither of these extremes, and we 
find him accused of cheating at games of 
hazard on the one hand, and on the other of 
the murder of one Thevenin Pensete in a 
house by the Cemetery of St. John. If time 
had only spared us some particulars, might 
not this last have furnished us with the matter 
of a grisly winter's tale ? 

At Christmas-time in 1456, readers of Vil- 
lon will remember that he was engaged on 
the Small Testament About the same period, 
circa festum nativitatis Domini, he took part 
in a memorable supper at the Mule Tavern, 
in front of the Church of St. Mathurin. Ta- 
bary, who seems to have been very much 
Villon's creature, had ordered the supper in 
the course of the afternoon. He was a man 
who had had troubles in his time and lan- 
guished in the Bishop of Paris's prisons on 
a suspicion of picking locks; confiding, con- 
vivial, not very astute — who had copied out 
a whole improper romance with his own 
right hand. This supper-party was to be his 
first introduction to De Cayeux and Petit- 
Jehan, which was probably a matter of some 
concern to the poor man's muddy wits; in 
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the sequel, at least, he speaks of both with 
an undisguised respeft, based on professional 
inferiority in the matter of picklocks. Dom 
Nicolas, a Picardy monk, was the fifth and 
last at table. When supper had been de- 
spatched and fairly washed down, we may 
suppose, with white Baigneux or red Beaune, 
which were favourite wines among the fel- 
lowship, Tabary was solemnly sworn over 
to secrecy on the night's performances; and 
the party left the Mule and proceeded to an un- 
occupied house belonging to Robert de Saint- 
Simon. This, over a low wall, they entered 
without difficulty. All but Tabary took off 
their upper garments ; a ladder was found and 
applied to the high wall which separated 
Saint-Simon's house from the court of the 
College of Navarre; the four fellows in their 
shirt-sleeves (as we might say) clambered 
over in a twinkling; and Master Guy Tabary 
remained alone beside the overcoats. From 
the court the burglars made their way into 
the vestry of the chapel, where they found 
a large chest, strengthened with iron bands 
and closed with four locks. One of these locks 
they picked, and then, by levering up the 
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corner, forced the other three. Inside was a 
small coffer, of walnut wood, also barred 
with iron, but fastened with only three locks, 
which were all comfortably picked by way 
of the keyhole. In the walnut coffer — a joy- 
ous sight by our thieves' lantern — were five 
hundred crowns of gold. There was some 
talk of opening the aumries, where, if they 
had only known, a booty eight or nine times 
greater lay ready to their hand ; but one of 
the party (1 have a humorous suspicion it 
was Dom Nicolas, the Picardymonk) hurried 
them away. It was ten o'clock when they 
mounted the ladder; it was about midnight 
before Tabary beheld them coming back. 
To him they gave ten crowns, and promised 
a share of a two-crown dinner on the mor- 
row ; whereat we may suppose his mouth 
watered. In course of time, he got wind of 
the real amount of their booty and under- 
stood how scurvily he had been used; but 
he seems to have borne no malice. How 
could he, against such superb operators as 
Petit-Jehan and De Cayeux ; or a person like 
Villon, who could have made a new im- 
proper romance out of his own head, instead 
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of merely copying an old one with mechani- 
cal right hand ? 

The rest of the winter was not unevent- 
ful for the gang. First they made a demon- 
stration against the Church of St. Mathurin 
after chalices, and were ignominiously 
chased away by barking dogs. Then Tabary 
fell out with Casin Choliet, one of the fel- 
lows who stole ducks in Paris Moat, who 
subsequently became a sergeant of the Cha- 
telet and distinguished himself by miscon- 
duct, followed by imprisonment and public 
castigation, during the wars of Louis 
Eleventh. The quarrel was not condufted 
with a proper regard to the king's peace, 
and the pair publicly belaboured each other 
until the police stepped in, and Master Ta- 
bary was cast once more into the prisons 
of the Bishop. While he still lay in durance, 
another job was cleverly executed by the 
band in broad daylight, at the Augustine 
Monastery. Brother Guillaume Coiffier was 
beguiled by an accomplice to St. Mathurin 
to say mass; and during his absence, his 
chamber was entered and five or six hun- 
dred crowns in money and some silver plate 
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successfully abstrafled. A melancholy man 
was Coiffier on his return 1 Eight crowns 
from this adventure were forwarded by lit- 
tle Thibault to the incarcerated Tabary ; and 
with these he bribed the jailor and reap- 
peared in Paris taverns. Some time before 
or shortly after this, Villon set out for An- 
gers, as he had promised in the Small Tes- 
tament The objeft of this excursion was 
not merely to avoid the presence of his cruel 
mistress or the strong arm of Nog le Joly, 
but to plan a deliberate robbery on his uncle 
the monk. As soon as he had properly 
studied the ground, the others were to go 
over in force from Paris — picklocks and all 
— and away with my uncle's strongbox. 
This throws a comical sidelight on his own 
accusation against his relatives, that they 
had '* forgotten natural duty " and disowned 
him because he was poor. A poor relation is 
a distasteful circumstance at the best, but a 
poor relation who plans deliberate robberies 
against those of his blood, and trudges hun- 
dreds of weary leagues to put them into 
execution, is surely a little on the wrong 
side of toleration. The uncle at Angers may 
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have been monstrously undutiful; but the 
nephew from Paris was upsides with him. 
On the 25d April, that venerable and dis- 
creet person, Master Pierre Marchand, Cu- 
rate and Prior of Paray-le-Monial, in the 
diocese of Chartres, arrived in Paris and put 
up at the sign of the Three Chandeliers, in 
the Rue de la Huchette. Next day, or the 
day after, as he was breakfasting at the sign 
of the Armchair, he fell into talk with two 
customers, one of whom was a priest and 
the other our friend Tabary. The idiotic 
Tabary became mighty confidential as to 
his past life. Pierre Marchand, who was an 
acquaintance of GuillaumeCoiffier's and had 
sympathised with him over his loss, pricked 
up his ears at the mention of picklocks, and 
led on the transcriber of improper romances 
from one thing to another, until they were 
fast friends. For picklocks the Prior of Paray 
professed a keen curiosity ; but Tabary, upon 
some late alarm, had thrown all his into the 
the Seine. Let that be no difficulty, how- 
ever, for was there not little Thibault, who 
could make them of all shapes and sizes, 
and to whom Tabary, smelling an accom- 
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plice, would be only too glad to introduce 
his new acquaintance ? On the morrow, ac- 
cordingly, they met; and Tabary, after hav- 
ing first wet his whistle at the prior's 
expense, led him to Notre Dame and pre- 
sented him to four or five *' young com- 
panions," who were keeping sanctuary in 
the church. They were all clerks, recently 
escaped, like Tabary himself, from the epis- 
copal prisons. Among these we may notice 
Thibault, the operator, a little fellow of 
twenty-six, wearing long hair behind. The 
Prior expressed, through Tabary, his anx- 
iety to become their accomplice and alto- 
gether such as they were (de leur sorte et 
de leurs complices). Mighty polite they 
showed themselves, and made him many fine 
speeches in return. But for all that, perhaps 
because they had longer heads than Ta- 
bary, perhaps because it is less easy to 
wheedle men in a body, they kept obsti- 
nately to generalities and gave him no infor- 
mation as to their exploits, past, present, or 
to come. 1 suppose Tabary groaned under 
this reserve; for no sooner were he and the 
Prior out of the church than he fairly emptied 
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his heart to him, gave him full details of 
many hanging matters in the past, and ex- 
plained the future intentions of the band. 
The scheme of the hour was to rob another 
Augustine monk, Robert de la Porte, and 
in this the Prior agreed to take a hand with 
simulated greed. Thus, in the course of 
two days, he had turned this wineskin of a 
Tabary inside out. For a while longer the 
farce was carried on ; the Prior was intro- 
duced to Petit-Jehan, whom he describes as 
a little, very smart man of thirty, with a 
black beard and a short jacket; an appoint- 
ment was made and broken in the de la 
Porte affair; Tabary had some breakfast at 
the Prior's charge and leaked out more se- 
crets under the influence of wine and friend- 
ship; and then all of a sudden, on the 17th 
of May, an alarm sprang up, the Prior 
picked up his skirts and walked quietly 
over to the Chatelet to make a deposition, 
and the whole band took to their heels and 
vanished out of Paris and the sight of the 
police. 

Vanish as they like, they all go with a 
clog about their feet. Sooner or later, here 
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or there, they will be caught in the faft, and 
ignominiouslysent home. From our vantage 
of four centuries afterwards, it is odd and 
pitiful to watch the order in which the fugi- 
tives are captured and dragged in. 

Montigny was the first. In August of that 
same year, he was laid by the heels on 
many grievous counts; sacrilegious rob- 
beries, frauds, incorrigibility, and that bad 
business about Thevenin Pensete in the 
house by the cemetery of St. John. He was 
reclaimed by the ecclesiastical authorities as 
a clerk; but the claim was rebutted on the 
score of incorrigibility, and ultimately fell 
to the ground ; and he was condemned to 
death by the Provost of Paris. It was a very 
rude hour for Montigny, but hope was not 
yet over. He was a fellow of some birth ; his 
father had been king's pantler; his sister, 
probably married to some one about the 
Court, was in the family way, and her health 
would be endangered if the execution was 
proceeded with. So down comes Charles 
the Seventh with letters of mercy, commut- 
ing the penalty to a year in a dungeon on 
bread and water, and a pilgrimage to the 
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shrine of St. James in Galicia. Alas! the 
document was incomplete; it did not con- 
tain the full tale of Montigny's enormities; 
it did not recite that he had been denied 
benefit of clergy, and it said nothing about 
Thevenin Pensete. Montigny's hour was at 
hand. Benefit of clergy, honourable descent 
from king's pantler, sister in the family way, 
royal letters of commutation — all were of 
no avail. He had been in prison in Rouen, in 
Tours, in Bordeaux, and four times already 
in Paris; and out of all these he had come 
scatheless; but now he must make a little 
excursion as far as Montfaucon with Henry 
Cousin, executor of high justice. There let 
him swing among the carrion crows. 

About a year later, in July 1458, the police 
laid hands on Tabary. Before the ecclesiasti- 
cal commissary he was twice examined, and, 
on the latter occasion, put to the question 
ordinary and extraordinary. What a dismal 
change from pleasant suppers at the Mule, 
where he sat in triumpb with expert opera- 
tors and great wits! He is at the lees of life, 
poor rogue ; and those fingers which once 
transcribed improper romances are now 
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agonisingly stretched upon the rack. We 
have no sure knowledge, but we may have 
a shrewd guess of the conclusion. Tabary, 
the admirer, would go the same way as 
those whom he admired. 

The last we hear of is Colin de Cayeux. 
He was caught in autumn 1460, in the great 
Church of St. Leu d'Esserens, which makes 
so fine a figure in the pleasant Oise valley 
between Creil and Beaumont. He was re- 
claimed by no less than two bishops; but 
the Procureur for the Provost held fast by 
incorrigible Colin. 1460 was an ill-starred 
year: for justice was making a clean sweep 
of "poor and indigent persons, thieves, 
cheats, and lockpickers," in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris; ' and Colin de Cayeux, with 
many others, was condemned to death and 
hanged.* 

* Chron. Scand, ut supra. 

■ Here and there, principally in the order of events, 
this article differs from M. Longnon's own reading of his 
material. The ground on which he defers the execution of 
Montigny and De Cayeux beyond the date of their trials 
seems insufficient. There is a law of parsimony for the 
construdion of historical documents; simplicity is the first 
duty of narration; and hanged they were. 
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VILLON AND THE GALLOWS 
Villon was still absent on the Angers ex- 
pedition when the Prior of Paray sent such 
a bombshell among his accomplices; and 
the dates of his return and arrest remain un- 
discoverable. M. Campaux plausibly enough 
opined for the autumn of 1457, which would 
make him closely follow on Montigny, and 
the first of those denounced by the Prior to 
fall into the toils. We may suppose, at least, 
that it was not long thereafter; we may sup- 
pose him competed for between lay and 
clerical Courts; and we may suppose him 
alternately pert and impudent, humble and 
fawning, in his defence. But at the end of 
all supposing, we come upon some nuggets 
of faft. For first, he was put to the question 
by water. He who had tossed off so many 
cups of white Baigneux or Red Beaune, now 
drank water through linen folds, until his 
bowels were flooded and his heart stood 
still. After so much raising of the elbow, so 
much outcry of fiftitious thirst, here at last 
was enough drinking for a lifetime. Truly, 
of our pleasant vices, the gods make whips 
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to scourge us. And secondly he was con- 
demned to be hanged. A man may have 
been expefting a catastrophe for years, and 
yet find himself unprepared when it arrives. 
Certainly, Villon found, in this legitimate 
issue of his career, a very staggering and 
grave consideration. Every beast, as he says, 
clings bitterly to a whole skin. If everything 
is lost, and even honour, life still remains; 
nay, and it becomes, like the ewe lamb in 
Nathan's parable, as dear as all the rest. 
" Do you fancy," he asks, in a lively ballad, 
"that I had not enough philosophy under 
my hood to cry out: *1 appeal'? If I had 
made any bones about the matter, I should 
have been planted upright in the fields, by 
the St. Denis Road" — Montfaucon being 
on the way to St. Denis. An appeal to Parlia- 
ment, as we saw in the case of Colin de 
Cayeux, did not necessarily lead to an ac- 
quittal or a commutation; and while the 
matter was pending, our poet had ample 
opportunity to refleft on his position. Hang- 
ing is a sharp argument, and to swing with 
many others on the gibbet adds a horrible 
corollary for the imagination. With the as- 
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peft of Montfaucon he was well acquainted; 
indeed, as the neighbourhood appears to 
have been sacred to junketing and nofturnal 
picnics of wild young men and women, he 
had probably studied it under all varieties 
of hour and weather. And now, as he lay in 
prison waiting the mortal push, these dif- 
ferent aspefts crowded back on his imagi- 
nation with a new and startling significance ; 
and he wrote a ballad, by way of epitaph for 
himself and his companions, which remains 
unique in the annals of mankind. It is, in the 
highest sense, a piece of his biography: — 

'' La pluye nous a debuez et lavez, 
Et le soleil dessechez et noirciz; 
Pies, corbeaulx, nous ont les yeux cavez, 
Et an'achez la barbe et les sourcilz. 
Jamais, nul temps, nous ne sommes rassis; 
Puis fa, puis la, comme le vent varie, 
A son plaisir sans cesser nous charie. 
Plus becquetez d'oiseaulx que dez a couldre. 
Ne soyez done de nostre confrairie, 
Mais priez Dieu que tous nous vueille absouldre/' 

Here is some genuine thieves' literature 
after so much that was spurious ; sharp as 
an etching, written with a shuddering soul. 
There is an intensity of consideration in the 
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piece that shows it to be the transcript of 
familiar thoughts. It is the quintessence of 
many a doleful nightmare on the straw, 
when he felt himself swing helpless in the 
wind, and saw the birds turn about him, 
screaming and menacing his eyes. 

And, after all, the Parliament changed his 
sentence into one of banishment; and to 
Roussillon, in Dauphiny, our poet must 
carry his woes without delay. Travellers be- 
tween Lyons and Marseilles may remember 
a station on the line, some way below Vi- 
enne, where the Rhone fleets seaward be- 
tween vine-clad hills. This was Villon's 
Siberia. It would be a little warm in sum- 
mer perhaps, and a little cold in winter in 
that draughty valley between two great 
mountain fields ; but what with the hills, and 
the racing river, and the fiery Rhone wines, 
he was little to be pitied on the conditions 
of his exile. Villon, in a remarkably bad 
ballad, written in a breath, heartily thanked 
and fulsomely belauded the Parliament; the 
envoi, like the proverbial postscript of a lady's 
letter, containing the pith of his performance, 
in a request for three days' delay to settle his 
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affairs and bid his friends farewell. He was 
probably not followed out of Paris, like An- 
toine Fradin, the popular preacher, another 
exile of a few years later, by weeping mul- 
titudes ; ' but I daresay one or two rogues 
of his acquaintance would keep him com- 
pany for a mile or so on the south road, and 
drink a bottle with hini before they turned. 
For banished people, in those days, seem to 
have set out on their own responsibility, in 
their own guard, and at their own expense. 
It was no joke to make one's way from Paris 
to Roussillon alone and penniless in the fif- 
teenth century. Villon says he left a rag of 
his tails on every bush. Indeed, he must have 
had many a weary tramp, many a slender 
meal, and many a to-do with blustering cap- 
tains of the Ordonnance. But with one of his 
light fingers, we may fancy that he took as 
good as he gave; for every rag of his tail, he 
would manage to indemnify himself upon 
the population in the shape of food, wine, 
or ringing money; and his route would be 
traceable across France and Burgundy by 
housewives and innkeepers lamenting over 
* Chron, Scand,, p. 338. 
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petty thefts, like the track of a single human 
locust. A strange figure he must have cut in 
the eyes of the good country people : this 
ragged, blackguard city poet, with a smack 
of the Paris student, and a smack of the Paris 
street arab, posting along the highways, in 
rain or sun, among the green fields and vine- 
yards. For himself, he had no taste for rural 
loveliness; green fields and vineyards would 
be mighty indifferent to Master Francis ; but 
he would often have his tongue in his cheek 
at the simplicity of rustic dupes, and often, 
at city gates, he might stop to contemplate 
the gibbet with its swinging bodies and hug 
himself on his escape. 

How long he stayed at Roussillon, how 
far he became the prot6g6 of the Bourbons, 
to whom that town belonged, or when it 
was that he took part, under the auspices of 
Charles of Orleans, in a rhyming tournament 
to be referred to once again in the pages of 
the present volume, are matters that still re- 
main in darkness, in spite of M. Longnon's 
diligent rummaging among archives. When 
we next find him, in summer 1461, alasl he 
is once more in durance: this time at M6un- 
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sur-Loire, in the prisons of Thibault d'Aus- 
signy, Bishop of Orieans. He had been 
lowered in a basket into a noisome pit, 
where he lay, all summer^ gnawing hard 
crusts and railing upon fate. His teeth, he 
says^ were like the teeth of a rake: a touch 
of haggard portraiture all the more real for be- 
ing excessive and burlesque, and all the more 
proper to the man for being a caricature of 
his own misery. His eyes were "bandaged 
with thick walls." It might blow hurricanes 
overhead ; the lightning might leap in high 
heaven ; but no word of all this reached him 
in his noisome pit. **I1 n*entre, ou gist, 
n'escler ni tourbillon." Above all, he was 
fevered with envy and anger ^t the freedom 
of others; and his heart flowed over into 
curses as he thought of Thibault d' Aussigny, 
walking the streets in God's sunlight, and 
blessing people with extended fingers. So 
much we find sharply lined in his own 
poems. Why he was cast again into prison 
— how he had again managed to shave the 
gallows — this we know not, nor from the 
destruftion of authorities, are we ever likely 
to learn. But on Oftober 2d, 1461, or some 
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day immediately preceding, the new King, 
Louis Eleventh, made his joyous entry into 
M6un. Now it was a part of the formality on 
such occasions for the new King to liberate 
certain prisoners; and so the basket was let 
down into Villon's pit, and hastily did Mas- 
ter Francis scramble in, and was most joy- 
fully hauled up, and shot out, blinking and 
tottering, but once more a free man, into the 
blessed sun and wind. Now or never is the 
time for verses 1 Such a happy revolution 
would turn the head of a stocking- weaver, 
and set him jingling rhymes. And so — after 
a voyage to Paris, where he finds Montigny 
and De Cayeux clattering their bones upon 
the gibbet, and his three pupils roystering 
in Paris streets, ** with their thumbs under 
their girdles," — down sits Master Francis to 
write his Large Testament, and perpetuate 
his name in a sort of glorious ignominy. 

THE LARGE TESTAMENT 

Of this capital achievement and, with it, 

of Villon's style in general, it is here the 

place to speak. The Large Testament is a 

hurly-burly of cynical and sentimental reflec- 
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tions about life, jesting legacies to friends 
and enemies, and, interspersed among these 
many admirable ballades, both serious and 
absurd. With so free a design, no thought 
that occurred to him would need to be dis- 
missed without expression; and he could 
draw at full length the portrait of his own 
bedevilled soul, and of the bleak and black- 
guardly world which was the theatre of his 
exploits and sufferings. If the reader can 
conceive something between the slap-dash 
inconsequence of Byron's Don Juan and the 
racy humorous gravity and brief noble 
touches that distinguish the vernacular 
poems of Burns, he will have formed some 
idea of Villon's style. To the latter writer — 
except in the ballades, which are quite his 
own, and can be paralleled from no other 
language known to me — he bears a par- 
ticular resemblance. In common with Burns 
he has a certain rugged compression, a bru- 
tal vivacity of epithet, a homely vigour, a 
delight in local personalities, and an interest 
in many sides of life, that are often despised 
and passed over by more effete and cultured 
poets. Both also, in their strong, easy coUo- 
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quial way, tend to become difficult and ob- 
scure; the obscurity in the case of Villon 
passing at times into the absolute darkness 
of cant language. They are perhaps the only 
two great masters of expression who keep 
sending their readers to a glossary. 

"Shall we not dare to say of a thief/* asks 
Montaigne, *' that he has a handsome leg ?" 
It is a far more serious claim that we have to 
put forwardin behalf of Villon. Beside thatof 
his contemporaries, his writing, so full of 
colour, so eloquent, so pifturesque, stands 
out in an almost miraculous isolation. If only 
one or two of the chroniclers could have 
taken a leaf out of his book, history would 
have been a pastime, and the fifteenth cen- 
tury as present to our minds as the age of 
Charles Second. This gallows-bird was the 
one great writer of his age and country, and 
initiated modern literature for France. Boi- 
leau, long ago, in the period of perukes and 
snuflf-boxes, recognised him as the first ar- 
ticulate poet in the language; and if we 
measure him, not by priority of merit, but 
living duration of influence, not on a com- 
parison with obscure forerunners, but with 
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great and famous successors, we shall instal 
this ragged and disreputable figure in a far 
higher niche in glory's temple than was 
ever dreamed of by the critic. It is, in itself, 
a memorable faft that, before 1542, in the 
very dawn of printing, and while modern 
France was in the making, the works of 
Villon ran through seven different editions. 
Out of him flows much of Rabelais; and 
through Rabelais, direftly and indireftly, a 
deep, permanent, and growing inspiration. 
Not only his style, but his callous pertinent 
way of looking upon the sordid and ugly 
sides of life, becomes every day a more spe- 
cific feature in the literature of France. And 
only the other year, a work of some power 
appeared in Paris, and appeared with infin- 
ite scandal, which owed its whole inner 
significance and much of its outward form 
to the study of our rhyming thief. 

The world to which he introduces us is, 
as before said, blackguardly and bleak. 
Paris swarms before us, full of famine, 
shame and death ; monks and the servants 
of great lords hold high wassail upon cakes 
and pastry ; the poor man licks his lips be- 
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fore the baker's window; people with 
patched eyes sprawl all night under the 
Stalls ; chuckling Tabary transcribes an im- 
proper romance; bare-bosomed lasses and 
ruffling students swagger in the streets; 
the drunkard goes stumbling homeward; 
the graveyard is full of bones; and away on 
Montfaucon, Colin de Cayeux and Montigny 
hang draggled in the rain. Is there nothing 
better to be seen than sordid misery and 
worthless joys ? Only where the poor old 
mother of the poet kneels in church below 
painted windows, and makes tremulous 
supplication to the Mother of God. 

In our mixed world, full of green fields 
and happy lovers, where not long before, 
Joan of Arc had led one of the highest and 
noblest lives in the whole story of mankind, 
this was all worth chronicling that our poet 
could perceive. His eyes were indeed sealed 
with his own filth. He dwelt all his life in a 
pit more noisome than the dungeon at 
M6un. In the moral world, also, there are 
large phenomena not cognisable out of holes 
and corners. Loud winds blow, speeding 
home deep-laden ships and sweeping rub- 
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bish from the earth ; the lightning leaps and 
cleans the face of heaven; high purposes 
and brave passions shake and sublimate 
men's spirits ; and meanwhile, in the narrow 
dungeon of his soul, Villon is mumbling 
crusts and picking vermin. 

Along with this deadly gloom of outlook, 
we must take another charafteristic of his 
work: its unrivalled insincerity. I can give 
no better similitude of this quality than I 
have given already : that he comes up with 
a whine, and runs away with a whoop and 
his finger to his nose. His pathos is that of 
a professional mendicant who should hap- 
pen to be a man of genius ; his levity that of 
a bitter street arab, full of bread. On a first 
reading, the pathetic passages preoccupy 
the reader, and he is cheated out of an alms 
in the shape of sympathy. But when the 
thing is studied the illusion fades away : in 
the transitions, above all, we can deteft the 
evil, ironical temper of the man; and instead 
of a flighty work, where many crude but 
genuine feelings tumble together for the 
mastery as in the lists of tournament, we 
are tempted to think of the Large Testament 
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as of one long-drawn epical grimace, pulled 
by a merry-andrew, who has found a certain 
despicable eminence over human respeft 
and human aflfeftions by perching himself 
astride upon the gallows. Between these 
two views, at best, all temperate judgments 
will be found to fall ; and rather, as 1 imagine, 
towards the last. 

There were two things on which he felt 
with perfeft and, in one case, even threat- 
ening sincerity. 

The first of these was an undisguised 
envy of those richer than himself. He was 
for ever drawing a parallel, already exem- 
plified from his own words, between the 
happy life of the well-to-do and the mis- 
eries of the poor. Burns, too proud and hon- 
est not to work, continued through all 
reverses to sing of poverty with a light, de- 
fiant note. Bdranger waited till he was him- 
self beyond the reach of want, before writ- 
ing the Old Vagabond or Jacques, Samuel 
Johnson, although he was very sorry to be 
poor, '* was a great arguer for the advan- 
tages of poverty " in his ill days. Thus it is 
that brave men carry their crosses, and 
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smile with the fox burrowing in their vitals. 
But Villon, who had not the courage to be 
poor with honesty, now whiningly im- 
plores our sympathy, now shows his teeth 
upon the dung-heap with an ugly snarl. He 
envies bitterly, envies passionately. Poverty, 
he protests, drives men to steal, as hunger 
makes the wolf sally from the forest. The 
poor, he goes on, will always have a carp- 
ing word to say, or, if that outlet be denied, 
nourish rebellious thoughts. It is a calumny 
on the noble army of the poor. Thousands 
in a small way of life, ay, and even in the 
smallest, go through life with tenfold as 
much honour and dignity and peace of mind, 
as the rich gluttons whose dainties and 
state-beds awakened Villon's covetous tem- 
per. And every morning's sun sees thou- 
sands who pass whistling to their toil. But 
Villon was the *' mauvais pauvre " defined 
by Viftor Hugo, and, in its English expres- 
sion, so admirably stereotyped by Dickens. 
He was the first wicked sansculotte. He is 
the man of genius with the moleskin cap. 
He is mighty pathetic and beseeching here 
in the street, but 1 would not go down a 
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dark road with him for a large considera- 
tion. 

The second of the points on which he was 
genuine and emphatic was common to the 
middle ages ; a deep and somewhat snivel- 
ling conviftion of the transitory nature of 
this life and the pity and horror of death. Old 
age and the grave, with some dark and yet 
half-sceptical terror of an after-world — these 
were ideas that clung about his bones like a 
disease. An old ape, as he says, may play all 
the tricks in its repertory, and none of them 
will tickle an audience into good humour. 
*'Tousjours vieil synge est desplaisant." It 
is not the old jester who receives most rec- 
ognition at a tavern party, but the young 
fellow, fresh and handsome, who knows the 
new slang, and carries off his vice with a 
certain air. Of this, as a tavern jester him- 
self, he would be pointedly conscious. As for 
the women with whom he was best ac- 
quainted, his refleftions on their old age, in 
all their harrowing pathos, shall remain in 
the original for me. Horace has disgraced 
himself to something the same tune; but 
what Horace throws out with an ill-favoured 
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laugh, Villon dwells on with an almost 
maudlin whimper. 

It is in death that he finds his truest in- 
spiration ; in the swift and sorrowful change 
that overtakes beauty; in the strange revo- 
lution by which great fortunes and renowns 
are diminished to a handful of churchyard 
dust; and in the utter passing away of what 
was once lovable and mighty. It is in this 
that the mixed texture of his thought en- 
ables him to reach such poignant and terrible 
eflfefts, and to enhance pity with ridicule, 
like a man cutting capers to a funeral march. 
It is in this, also, that he rises out of himself 
into the higher spheres of art. So, in the bal- 
lade by which he is best known, he rings 
the changes on names that once stood for 
beautiful and queenly women, and are now 
no more than letters and a legend. '* Where 
are the snows of yester year ? " runs the bur- 
den. And so, in another not so famous, he 
passes in review the different degrees of 
bygone men, from the holy Apostles and the 
golden Emperor of the East, down to the 
heralds, pursuivants, and trumpeters, who 
also bore their part in the world's pagean- 
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tries and ate greedily at great folks' tables: 
all this to the refrain of ** So much carry the 
winds away ! " Probably, there was some 
melancholy in his mind for a yet lower grade, 
and Montigny and Colin de Cayeux clatter- 
ing their bones on Paris gibbet. Alas, and 
with so pitiful an experience of life, Villon 
can offer us nothing but terror and lamenta- 
tion about death! No one has ever more 
skilfully communicated his own disenchant- 
ment; no one ever blown a more ear-pier- 
cing note of sadness. This unrepentant thief 
can attain neither to Christian confidence, 
nor to the spirit of the bright Greek saying, 
that whom the gods love die early. It is a 
poor heart, and a poorer age, that cannot ac- 
cept the conditions of life with some heroic 
readiness. 

The date of the Large Testament is the last 
date in the poet's biography. After having 
achieved that admirable and despicable per- 
formance, he disappears into the night from 
whence he came. How or when he died, 
whether decently in bed or trussed up to a 
gallows, remains a riddle for foolhardy com- 
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mentators. It appears his health had suflfered 
in the pit at Meun ; he was thirty years of 
age and quite bald; with the notch in his 
under lip where Sermaise had struck him 
with the sword, and what wrinkles the reader 
may imagine. In default of portraits, this is 
all I have been able to piece together, and 
perhaps even the baldness should be taken 
as a figure of his destitution. A sinister dog, 
in all likelihood, but with a look in his eye, 
and the loose flexile mouth that goes with 
wit and an overweening sensual tempera- 
ment. Certainly the sorriest figure on the 
rolls of fame. 
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fled, but hardly any private aspiration after 
fame. It is not likely that posterity will fall 
in love with us, but not impossible that it 
may respeft or sympathise; and so a man 
would rather leave behind him the portrait 
of his spirit than a portrait of his face, figura 
animi magis quam corporis. Of those who 
have thus survived themselves most com- 
pletely, left a sort of personal seduftion be- 
hind them in the world, and retained, after 
death, the art of making friends, Montaigne 
and Samuel Johnson certainly stand first. But 
we have portraits of all sorts of men, from au- 
gust Caesar to the king's dwarf; and all sorts 
of portraits, from a Titian treasured in the 
Louvre to a profile over the grocer's chim- 
ney shelf. And so in a less degree, but no 
less truly, than the spirit of Montaigne lives 
on in the delightful Essays, that of Charles 
of Orleans survives in a few old songs and 
old account-books; and it is still in the 
choice of the reader to make this duke's ac- 
quaintance, and, if their humours suit, be- 
come his friend. 
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I 
His birth — if we are to argue from a man's 
parents — was above his merit. It is not 
merely that he was the grandson of one 
king, the father of another, and the uncle of 
a third ; but something more specious was 
to be looked for from the son of his father, 
Louis de Valois, Duke of Orleans, brother to 
the mad king Charles VI., lover of Queen 
Isabel, and the leading patron of art and one 
of the leading politicians in France. And the 
poet might have inherited yet higher virtues 
from his mother, Valentina of Milan, a very 
pathetic figure of the age, the faithful wife 
of an unfaithful husband, and the friend of 
a most unhappy king. The father, beautiful, 
eloquent, and accomplished, exercised a 
strange fascination over his contemporaries ; 
and among those who dip nowadays into 
the annals of the time there are not many — 
and these few are little to be envied — who 
can resist the fascination of the mother. All 
mankind owe her a debt of gratitude be- 
cause she brought some comfort into the life 
of the poor madman who wore the crown 
of France. 
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Born (May, 1391) of such a noble stock, 
Charles was to know from the first all 
favours of nature and art. His father's gar- 
dens were the admiration of his contem- 
poraries; his castles were situated in the 
most agreeable parts of France, and sumptu- 
ously adorned. We have preserved, in an in- 
ventory of 1403, the description of tapestried 
rooms where Charles may have played in 
childhood." ** A green room, with the ceiling 
full of angels, and the dossier of shepherds 
and shepherdesses seeming {Jai&ant conten- 
ance) to eat nuts and cherries. A room of 
gold, silk and worsted, with a device of little 
children in a river, and the sky full of birds. 
A room of green tapestry, showing a knight 
and lady at chess in a pavilion. Another 
green room, with shepherdesses in a trel- 
lised garden worked in gold and silk. A car- 
pet representing cherry-trees, where there 
is a fountain, and a lady gathering cherries 
in a basin." These were some of the piftures 
over which his fancy might busy itself of an 
afternoon, or at morning as he lay awake 

* ChampolKon-Figeac's Louis et Charles d* Orleans, 
p. 348. 
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in bed. With our deeper and more logical 
sense of life, we can have no idea how large 
a space in the attention of mediaeval men 
might be occupied by such figured hangings 
on the wall. There was something timid and 
purblind in the view they had of the world. 
Morally, they saw nothing outside of tra- 
ditional axioms ; and little of the physical 
aspeft of things entered vividly into their 
mind, beyond what was to be seen on 
church windows and the walls and floors 
of palaces. The reader will remember how 
Villon's mother conceived of heaven and hell 
and took all her scanty stock of theology from 
the stained glass that threw its light upon 
her as she prayed. And there is scarcely a 
detail of external effeft in the chronicles and 
romances of the time, but might have been 
borrowed at second hand from a piece of 
tapestry. It was a stage in the history of 
mankind which we may see paralleled, to 
some extent, in the first infant school, where 
the representations of lions and elephants 
alternate round the wall with moral verses 
and trite presentments of the lesser virtues. 
So that to live in a house of many piftures 
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was tantamount, for the time, to a liberal 
education in itself. 

At Charles's birth an order of knighthood 
was inaugurated in his honour. At nine years 
old, he was a squire; at eleven, he had the 
escort of a chaplain and a schoolmaster; 
at twelve, his uncle the king made him a 
pension of twelve thousand livres d'or.' He 
saw the most brilliant and the most learned 
persons of France, in his father's Court; and 
would not fail to notice that these brilliant 
and learned persons were one and all en- 
gaged in rhyming. Indeed, if it is difficult 
to realise the part played by piftures, it is 
perhaps even more difficult to realise that 
played by verses in the polite and aftive his- 
tory of the age. At the siege of Pontoise, 
English and French exchanged defiant bal- 
lades over the walls.* If a scandal happened, 
as in the loathsome thirty-third story of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, all the wits must 
make rondels and chansonettes, which they 

* D^Hericault^s admirable MSmoire^ prefixed to his edi- 
tion of Charleses works, vol. i. p. xi. 

• Vallet de Viriville, Charles VII. et son Epoque, il 
428, note 2. 
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would hand from one to another with an 
unmanly sneer. Ladies carried their favour- 
ite's ballades in their girdles.' Margaret of 
Scotland, all the world knows already, kissed 
Alain Chartier's lips in honour of the many 
virtuous thoughts and golden sayings they 
had uttered ; but it is not so well known, 
that this princess was herself the most in- 
dustrious of poetasters, that she is supposed 
to have hastened her death by her literary 
vigils, and sometimes wrote as many as 
twelve rondels in the day.* It was in rhyme, 
even, that the young Charles should learn 
his lessons. He might get all manner of in- 
struftion in the truly noble art of the chase, 
not without a smack of ethics by the way, 
from the compendious didaftic poem of Gace 
de la Bigne. Nay, and it was in rhyme that 
he should learn rhyming: in the verses of 
his father's Mattre d'H6tel, Eustache Des- 
champs, which treated of 'M'art de diftier 
et de faire chansons, ballades, virelais et 
rondeaux," along with many other matters 
worth attention, from the courts of Heaven 

* See Lecoy de la Marche, Le Rot RenSy i. 167. 
» Vallet, Charles VIL, ii. 85, 86, note 2. 
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to the misgovernment of France.' At this 
rate, all knowlege is to be had in a goody, 
and the end of it is an old song. We need 
not wonder when we hear from Monstrelet 
that Charles was a very well educated per- 
son. He could string Latin texts together 
by the hour, and make ballades and rondels 
better than Eustache Deschamps himself. 
He had seen a mad king who would not 
change his clothes, and a drunken emperor 
who could not keep his hand from the wine- 
cup. He had spoken a great deal with jesters 
and fiddlers, and with the profligate lords 
who helped his father to waste the revenues 
of France. He had seen ladies dance on into 
broad daylight, and much burning of torches 
and waste of dainties and good wine.* And 
when all is said, it was no very helpful pre- 
paration for the battle of life. * * I believe Louis 
XL," writes Comines, ** would not have 
saved himself, if he had not been very differ- 
ently brought up from such other lords as 1 
have seen educated in this country ; for these 
were taught nothing but to play the jacka- 

' Champollion-Figeac, 193-198. 
* Champollion-Figeac, 209. 
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napes with finery and fine words." ' I am 
afraid Charles took such lessons to heart, and 
conceived of life as a season principally for 
junketing and war. His view of the whole 
duty of man, so empty, vain, and weari- 
some to us, was yet sincerely and consist- 
ently held. When he came in his ripe years 
to compare the glory of two kingdoms, 
England and France, it was on three points 
only, — the pleasures, valour, and riches, — 
that he cared to measure them ; and in the 
very outset of that traft he speaks of the 
life of the great as passed, ** whether in arms, 
as in assaults, battles, and sieges, or in jousts 
and tournaments, in high and stately fes- 
tivities and in funeral solemnities." * 
When he was no more than thirteen, his 

* The student will see that there are fafts cited, and 
expressions borrowed, in this paragraph, from a period 
extending over almost the whole of Charleses life, instead 
of being confmed entirely to his boyhood. As I do not 
believe there was any change, so I do not believe there 
is any anachronism involved. 

■ The Debate between the Heralds of France und 
England^ translated and admirably edited by Mr. Henry 
Pyne. For the attribution of this trad to Charles, the 
reader is referred to Mr. Pyne's conclusive argument. 
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father had him affianced to Isabella, virgin- 
widow of our Richard II. and daughter of 
his uncle Charles VI. ; and, two years after 
(June 29, 1406), the cousins were married at 
Compiegne, he fifteen, she seventeen years 
of age. It was in every way a most desirable 
match. The bride brought five hundred 
thousand francs of dowry. The ceremony 
was of the utmost magnificence, Louis of 
Orleans figuring in crimson velvet, adorned 
with no less than seven hundred and ninety- 
five pearls, gathered together expressly for 
this occasion. And no doubt it must have 
been very gratifying for a young gentleman 
of fifteen, to play the chief part in a pageant 
so gaily put upon the stage. Only, the bride- 
groom might have been a little older; and, 
as ill-luck would have it, the bride herself 
was of this way of thinking, and would not 
be consoled for the loss of her title as queen 
or the contemptible age of her new husband. 
Pleuroit fort ladite Isabeau ; the said Isa- 
bella wept copiously.' It is fairly debatable 
whether Charles was much to be pitied 
when, three years later (September 1409), 
^ Des Ursins. 
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this odd marriage was dissolved by death. 
Short as it was, however, this connexion 
left a lasting stamp upon his mind; and we 
find that, in the last decade of his life, and 
after he had remarried for perhaps the sec- 
ond time, he had not yet forgotten or for- 
given the violent death of Richard II. "Ce 
mauvais cas" — that ugly business, he 
writes, has yet to be avenged. 

The marriage festivity was on the thresh- 
old of evil days. The great rivalry between 
Louis of Orleans and John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy, had been forsworn with 
the most reverend solemnities. But the feud 
was only in abeyance, and John of Bur- 
gundy still conspired in secret. On Novem- 
ber 23, 1407 — in that black winter when 
the frost lasted six-and-sixty days on end — 
a summons from the king reached Louis of 
Orleans at the H6tel Barbette, where he had 
been supping with Queen Isabel. It was 
seven or eight in the evening, and the in- 
habitants of the quarter were abed. He set 
forth in haste, accompanied by two squires 
riding on one horse, a page, and a few var- 
lets running with torches. As he rode, he 
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hummed to himself and trifled with his 
glove. And so riding, he was beset by the 
bravoes of his enemy and slain. My lord of 
Burgundy set an ill precedent in this deed, 
as he found some years after on the bridge 
of Montereau; and even in the meantime he 
did not profit quietly by his rival's death. 
The horror of the other princes seems to 
have perturbed himself; he avowed his guilt 
in the council, tried to brazen it out, finally 
lost heart and fled at full gallop, cutting 
bridges behind him, towards Bapaume and 
Lille. And so there we have the head of one 
faftion, who had just made himself the most 
formidable man in France, engaged in a re- 
markably hurried journey, with black care 
on the pillion. And meantime, on the other 
side, the widowed duchess came to Paris in 
appropriate mourning to demand justice for 
her husband's death. Charles VI., who was 
then in a lucid interval, did probably all that 
he could, when he raised up the kneeling 
suppliant with kisses and smooth words. 
Things were at a dead-lock. The criminal 
might be in the sorriest fright, but he was 
still the greatest of vassals, justice was easy 
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to ask and not difficult to promise; how it 
was to be executed was another question. 
No one in France was strong enough to pun- 
ish John of Burgundy; and perhaps no one, 
except the widow, very sincere in wishing 
to punish him. 

She, indeed, was eaten up with zeal; but 
the intensity of her eagerness wore her out; 
and she died about a year after the murder, 
of grief and indignation, unrequited love and 
unsatisfied resentment. It was during the 
last months of her life that this fiery and gen- 
erous woman, seeing the soft hearts of her 
own children, looked with envy on a certain 
natural son of her husband's destined to be- 
come famous in the sequel as the Bastard of 
Orleans, or the brave Dunois. " You were 
stolen from me,'' she said; 'Mt is you who 
are fit to avenge your father." These are not 
the words of ordinary mourning, or of an 
ordinary woman. It is a saying, over which 
Balzac would have rubbed his episcopal 
hands. That the child who was to avenge 
her husband had not been born out of her 
body, was a thing intolerable to Valentina 
of Milan; and the expression of this singular 
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and tragic jealousy is preserved to us by a 
rare chance, in such straightforward >and 
vivid words as we are accustomed to hear 
only on the stress of aftual life, or in the the- 
atre. In history — where we see things as in a 
glass darkly, and the fashion of former times 
is brought before us, deplorably adulterated 
and defaced, fitted to very vague and pomp- 
ous words^ and strained through many men's 
minds of everything personal or precise — 
this speech of the widowed duchess startles 
a reader, somewhat as the footprint startled 
Robinson Crusoe. A human voice breaks in 
upon the silence of the study, and the stu- 
dent is aware of a fellow-creature in his 
world of documents. With such a clue in 
hand, one may imagine how this wounded 
lioness would spur and exasperate the re- 
sentment of her children, and what would 
be the last words of counsel and command 
she left behind her. 

With these instancies of his dying mother 
— almost a voice from the tomb — still ting- 
ling in his ears, the position of young Charles 
of Orleans, when he was left at the head of 
that great house, was curiously similar to 
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that of Shakespeare's Hamlet. The times were 
out of joint; here was a murdered father to 
avenge on a powerful murderer; and here, 
in both cases, a lad of inactive disposition 
born to set these matters right. Valentina's 
commendation of Dunois involved a judg- 
ment on Charles, and that judgment was 
exaftly correft. Whoever might be, Charles 
was not the man to avenge his father. Like 
Hamlet, this son of a dear father murdered 
was sincerely grieved at heart. Like Hamlet, 
too, he could unpack his heart with words, 
and wrote a most eloquent letter to the king, 
complaining that what was denied to him 
would not be denied ' *to the lowest born and 
poorest man on earth." Even in his private 
hours he strove to preserve a lively recollec- 
tion of his injury, and keep up the native hue 
of resolution. He had gems engraved with 
appropriate legends, hortatory or threaten- 
ing : *'Dieu le sect, ' ' God knows it ; or **Sou^ 
venei'vous de — " Remember 1' It is only 
towards the end that the two stories begin 
to differ; and in some points the historical 
version is the more tragic. Hamlet only 

'Michelet, iv. App. 179, p. 337. 
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stabbed a silly old councillor behind the 
arras; Charles of Orleans trampled France 
for five years under the hoofs of his banditti. 
The miscarriage of Hamlet's vengeance was 
confined, at widest, to the palace; the ruin 
wrought by Charles of Orleans was as broad 
as France. 

Yet the first aft of the young duke is 
worthy of honourable mention. Prodigal 
Louis had made enormous debts; and there 
is a story extant, to illustrate how lightly he 
himself regarded these commercial obliga- 
tions. It appears that Louis, after a narrow 
escape he made in a thunder-storm, had a 
smart access of penitence, and announced 
he would pay his debts on the following 
Sunday. More than eight hundred creditors 
presented themselves, but by that time the 
devil was well again, and they were shown 
the door with more gaiety than politeness. 
A time when such cynical dishonesty was 
possible for a man of culture is not, it will 
be granted, a fortunate epoch for creditors. 
When the original debtor was so lax, we 
may imagine how an heir would deal with 
the incumbrances of his inheritance. On the 
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death of Philip the Forward, father of that 
John the Fearless whom we have seen at 
work, the widow went through the cere- 
mony of a public renunciation of goods; tak- 
ing off her purse and girdle, she left them on 
the grave, and thus, by one notable aft, can- 
celled her husband's debts and defamed his 
honour. The conduft of young Charles of 
Orleans was very different. To meet the joint 
liabilities of his father and mother (for Valen- 
tina also was lavish), he had to sell or pledge 
a quantity of jewels; and yet he would not 
take advantage of a pretext, even legally 
valid, to diminish the amount. Thus, one 
Godefroi Lefdvre, having disbursed many 
odd sums for the late duke, and received or 
kept no vouchers, Charles ordered that he 
should be believed upon his oath.' To a 
modern mind this seems as honourable to 
his father's memory as if John the Fearless 
had been hanged as high as Haman. And as 
things fell out, except a recantation from 
the University of Paris, which had justified 
the murder out of party feeling, and various 
other purely paper reparations, this was 

' Champollion-Figeac, pp. 279-82, 
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about the outside of what Charles was to 
eflfeft in that direftion. He lived five years, 
and grew up from sixteen to twenty-one, in 
the midst of the most horrible civil war, or 
series of civil wars, that ever devastated 
France ; and from first to last his wars were 
ill-starred, or else his viftories useless. Two 
years after the murder (March 1409), John 
the Fearless having the upper hand for the 
moment, a shameful and useless reconcilia- 
tion took place, by the king's command, in 
the church of Our Lady at Chartres. The ad- 
vocate of the Duke of Burgundy stated that 
Louis of Orleans had been killed "for the 
good of the king's person and realm. " Charles 
and his brothers, with tears of shame, under 
protest, pour ne pas de&oHir au roi, forgave 
their father's murderer and swore peace up- 
on the missal. It was, as I say, a shameful 
and useless ceremony ; the very greflfier, en- 
tering it in his register, wrote in the margin, 
"Pax, pax, inquitPropheta, etnon est pax. ' ' ' 
Charles was soon after allied with the abomi- 
nable Bernard d'Armagnac, even betrothed 
or married to a daughter of his, called by a 
'Michelet, iv. pp. 123-4. 
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name that sounds like a contradiAion in 
terms, Bonne d'Armagnac. From that time 
forth, throughout all this monstrous period 
— a very nightmare in the history of France 
— he is no more than a stalking-horse for the 
ambitious Gascon. Sometimes the smoke 
lifts, and you can see him for the twinkling 
of an eye, a very pale figure; at one moment 
there is a rumour he will be crowned king; 
at another, when the uproar has subsided, 
he will be heard still crying out for justice; 
and the next ( 1 4 1 2) , he is showing himself to 
the applauding populace on the same horse 
with John of Burgundy. But these are ex- 
ceptional seasons, and, for the most part, 
he merely rides at the Gascon's bridle over 
devastated France. His very party go, not 
by the name of Orleans, but the name of 
Armagnac. Paris is in the hands of the butch- 
ers : the peasants have taken to the woods. 
Alliances are made and broken as if in a 
country dance; the English called in, now 
by this one, now by the other. Poor people 
sing in church, with white faces and lament- 
able music: " Domine Jesu, parce populo 
tuo, dirige in viam pacts principes." And 
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the end and upshot of the whole affair for 
Charles of Orleans is another peace with 
John the Fearless. France is once more tran- 
quil, with the tranquillity of ruin; he may 
ride home again to Blois, and look, with 
what countenance he may, on those gems 
he had got engraved in the early days of his 
resentment, " Souvenei{/vous de — " Re- 
member! He has killed Polonius, to be sure; 
but the king is never a penny the worse. 

II 
From the battle of Agincourt (Oct. 141 5) 
dates the second period of Charles's life. 
The English reader will remember the 
name of Orleans in the play of Henry V.; 
and it is at least odd that we can trace a re- 
semblance between the puppet and the orig- 
inal. The interjeftion, "1 have heard a 
sonnet begin so to one's mistress " (Act iii. 
scene 7), may very well indicate one who 
was already an expert in that sort of trifle; 
and the game of proverbs he plays with the 
Constable in the same scene, would be quite 
in charafter for a man who spent many 
years of his life capping verses with his 
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courtiers. Certainly, Charles was in the great 
battle with five hundred lances (say, three 
thousand men), and there he was made 
prisoner as he led the van. According to 
one story, some ragged English archer shot 
him down ; and some diligent English Pis- 
tol, hunting ransoms on the field of battle, 
extracted him from under a heap of bodies 
and retailed him to our King Henry. He 
was the most important capture of the day, 
and used with all consideration. On the 
way to Calais, Henry sent him a present of 
bread and wine (and bread, you will re- 
member, was an article of luxury in the 
English camp), but Charles would neither 
eat nor drink. Thereupon, Henry came to 
visit him in his quarters. "Noble coushl," 
said he, "how are you?'* Charles replied 
that he was well. "Why, then, do you 
neither eat nor drink?" And then with 
some asperity, as 1 imagine, the young duke 
told him that "truly he had no inclination 
for food." And our Henry improved the 
occasion with something of a snuffle, assur- 
ing his prisoner that God had fought against 
the French on account of their manifold 
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sins and transgressions. Upon this there 
supervened the agonies of a rough sea pass- 
age; and many French lords, Charles, cer- 
tainly, among the number, declared they 
would rather endure such another defeat 
than such another sore trial on shipboard. 
Charles, indeed, never forgot his sufferings. 
Long afterwards, he declared his hatred to a 
seafaring life, and willingly yielded to Eng- 
land the empire of the seas, '* because there 
is danger and loss of life, and God knows 
what pity when it storms ; and sea-sickness 
is for many people hard to bear; and the 
rough life that must be led is little suitable 
for the nobility : " ' which, of all babyish ut- 
terances that ever fell from any public man, 
may surely bear the bell. Scarcely disem- 
barked, he followed his viftor, with such wry 
face as we may fancy, through the streets 
of holiday London. And then the doors 
closed upon his last day of garish life for 
more than a quarter of a century. After a 
boyhood passed in the dissipations of a lux- 
urious court or in the camp of war, his ears 
still stunned and his cheeks still burning 
' Debate between the Heralds, 
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from his enemies' jubilations ; out of all this 
ringing of English bells and singing of Eng- 
lish anthems, from among all these shouting 
citizens in scarlet cloaks, and beautiful vir- 
gins attired in white, he passed into the 
silence and solitude of a political prison.* 

His captivity was not without allevia- 
tions. He was allowed to go hawking, and 
he found England an admirable country for 
the sport; he was a favourite with English 
ladies, and admired their beauty; and he did 
not lack for money, wine or books; he was 
honourably imprisoned in the strongholds 
of great nobles, in Windsor Castle and the 
Tower of London. But when all is said, he 
was a prisoner for five-and-twenty years. 
For five-and-twenty years he could not go 
where he would, or do what he liked, or 
speak with any but his gaolers. We may 
talk very wisely of alleviations; there is 
only one alleviation for which the man 
would thank you: he would thank you to 
open the door. With what regret Scottish 
James I. bethought him (in the next room 
perhaps to Charles) of the time when he 

' Sir H. Nicholas, AgincourU 
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rose "as early as the day." What would he 
not have given to wet his boots once more 
with morning dew, and follow his vagrant 
fancy among the meadows ? The only alle- 
viation to the misery of constraint lies in the 
disposition of the prisoner. To each one 
this place of discipline brings his own les- 
son. It stirs Latude or Baron Trenck into 
heroic aftion; it is a hermitage for pious 
and conformable spirits. Beranger tells us he 
found prison life, with its regular hours and 
long evenings, both pleasant and profitable. 
The Pilgrim's Progress and Don Quixote 
were begun in prison. It was after they were 
become (to use the words of one of them), 
"Oh, worst imprisonment — the dungeon 
of themselves I" that Homer and Milton 
worked so hard and so well for the profit of 
mankind. In the year 141 5 Henry V. had 
two distinguished prisoners, French Charles 
of Orleans and Scottish James 1., who whiled 
away the hours of their captivity with 
rhyming. Indeed, there can be no better pas- 
time for a lonely man than the mechanical 
exercise of verse. Such intricate forms as 
Charles had been used to from childhood, 
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the ballade with its scanty rhymes; the ron- 
del, with the recurrence first of the whole, 
then of half the burthen, in thirteen verses, 
seem to have been invented for the prison 
and the sick-bed. The common Scotch say- 
ing, on the sight of anything operose and 
finical, "he must have had little to do that 
made that! " might be put as epigraph on all 
the song-books of old France. Making such 
sorts of verse belongs to the same class of 
pleasures as guessing acrostics or ** burying 
proverbs." It is almost purely formal, almost 
purely verbal. It must be done gently and 
gingerly. It keeps the mind occupied a long 
time, and never so intently as to be distress- 
ing; for anything like strain is against the 
very nature of the craft. Sometimes things 
go easily, the refrains fall into their place as 
if of their own accord, and it becomes some- 
thing of the nature of an intelleftual tennis ; 
you must make your poem as the rhymes 
will go, just as you must strike your ball as 
your adversary played it. So that these forms 
are suitable rather for those who wish to 
make verses, than for those who wish to ex- 
press opinions. Sometimes, on the other 
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hand, difficulties arise : rival verses come into 
a man's head, and fugitive words elude his 
memory. Then it is that he enjoys at the 
same time the deliberate pleasures of a con- 
noisseur comparing wines, and the ardour 
of the chase. He may have been sitting all 
day long in prison with folded hands; but 
when he goes to bed, the retrospeft will 
seem animated and eventful. 

Besides confirming himself as an habitual 
maker of verses, Charles acquired some new 
opinions during his captivity. He was per- 
petually reminded of the change that had be- 
fallen him. He found the climate of England 
cold and '* prejudicial to the human frame;" 
he had a great contempt for English fruit 
and English beer; even the coal fires were 
unpleasing in his eyes.' He was rooted up 
from among his friends and customs and 
the places that had known him. And so in 
this strange land he began to learn the love 
of his own. Sad people all the world over 
are like to be moved when the wind is in 
some particular quarter. So Burns preferred 
when it was in the west, and blew to him 

' DebaU between the Heralds, 
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from his mistress; so the girl in the ballade, 
looking south to Yarrow, thought it might 
carry a kiss betwixt her and her gallant; 
and so we find Charles singing of the ' ' pleas- 
ant wind that comes from France." ' One 
day, at "Dover-on-the-Sea," he looked 
across the straits and saw the sandhills 
about Calais. And it happened to him, he 
tells us in a ballade, to remember his happi- 
ness over there in the past; and he was both 
sad and merry at the recolleftion, and could 
not have his fill of gazing on the shores of 
France.* Although guilty of unpatriotic afts, 
he had never been exaftly unpatriotic in 
feeling. But his sojourn in England gave, 
for the time at least, some consistency to 
what had been a very weak and ineflfeftual 
prejudice. He must have been under the 
influence of more than usually solemn con- 
siderations, when he proceeded to turn 
Henry's puritanical homily after Agincourt 
into a ballade, and reproach France, and 
himself by implication, with pride, gluttony, 
idleness, unbridled covetousness, and sen- 

' Works (ed. d'Hericault), i. 43. 
*lhid, 143. 
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suality.' For the moment, he must really 
have been thinking more of France than of 
Charles of Orleans. 

And another lesson he learned. He who 
was only to be released in case of peace, be- 
gins to think upon the disadvantages of war. 
"Pray for peace, '* is his refrain: a strange 
enough subjeft for the ally of Bernard d' Ar- 
magnac* But this lesson was plain and prac- 
tical ; it had one side in particular that was 
specially attractive for Charles ; and he did 
not hesitate to explain it in so many words. 
''Everybody," he writes — I translate rough- 
ly — "everybody should be much inclined 
to peace, for everybody has a deal to gain 
by it. "3 

Charles made laudable endeavours to ac- 
quire English, and even learned to write a 
rondel in that tongue of quite average medi- 
ocrity.* He was for some time billeted on 
the unhappy Suffolk, who received fourteen 

'Works (ed. d^Hericault), i. 190. 

*lhid, 144. 

^Ihid. 158. 

^ M. Champollion-Figeac gives many in his editions of 
Charles's works, most (as I should think) of very doubt- 
ful authenticity, or worse. 
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shillings and fourpence a day for his ex- 
penses ; and from the faft that Suffolk after- 
wards visited Charles in France while he 
was negotiating the marriage of Henry VI., 
as well as the terms of that nobleman's im- 
peachment, we may believe there was some 
not unkindly intercourse between the pris- 
oner and his gaoler: a faft of considerable 
interest when we remember that Suffolk's 
wife was the granddaughter of the poet 
Geoffrey Chaucer.' Apart from this, and a 
mere catalogue of dates and places, only one 
thing seems evident in the story of Charles's 
captivity. It seems evident that, as these five- 
and-twenty years drew on, he became less 
and less resigned. Circumstances were 
against the growth of such a feeling. One 
after another of his fellow-prisoners was ran- 
somed and went home. More than once he 
was himself permitted to visit France ; where 
he worked on abortive treaties and showed 
himself more eager for his own deliverance 
than for the profit of his native land. Resig- 
nation may follow after a reasonable time 

' Rymer, x. 564. D'Hericault's Memoir^ p. xll Gaird- 
ner's Paston Letters ^ i. 27, 99. 
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upon despair; but if a man is persecuted by 
a series of brief and irritating hopes, his 
mind no more attains to a settled frame of 
resolution, than his eye would grow familiar 
with a night of thunder and lightning. Years 
after, when he was speaking at the trial of 
that Duke of Alen^on, who began life so 
hopefully as the boyish favourite of Joan of 
Arc, he sought to prove that captivity was a 
harder punishment than death. " For 1 have 
had experience myself," he said; "and in my 
prison of England, for the weariness, danger, 
and displeasure in which 1 then lay, I have 
many a time wished I had been slain at the 
battle where they took me." ' This is a flour- 
ish, if you will, but it is something more. His 
spirit would sometimes rise up in a fine an- 
ger against the petty desires and contrarieties 
of life. He would compare his own condition 
with the quiet and dignified estate of the 
dead; and aspire to lie among his comrades 
on the field of Agincourt, as the Psalmist 
prayed to have the wings of a dove and dwell 
in the uttermost parts of the sea. But such 
high thoughts came to Charles only in aflash. 

' Champollion-Figeac, 377. 
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John the Fearless had been murdered in 
his turn on the bridge of Montereau so far 
back as 14 19. His son, Philip the Good — 
partly to extinguish the feud, partly that he 
might do a popular aftion, and partly, in 
view of his ambitious schemes, to detach 
another great vassal from the throne of 
France — had taken up the cause of Charles 
of Orleans, and negotiated diligently for his 
release. In 1433 ^ Burgundian embassy was 
admitted to an interview with the captive 
duke, in the presence of Suffolk. Charles 
shook hands most aflfeftionately with the 
ambassadors. They asked after his health. 
"I am well enough in body," he replied, 
"but far from well in mind. I am dying of 
grief at having to pass the best days of my 
life in prison, with none to sympathise." 
The talk falling on the chances of peace, 
Charles referred to Suffolk if he were not 
sincere and constant in his endeavours to 
bring it about. '* If peace depended on me," 
he said, " I should procure it gladly, were 
it to cost me my life seven days after." We 
may take this as showing what a large price 
he set, not so much on peace, as on seven 
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days of freedom. Seven days! — he would 
make them seven years in the employment. 
Finally, he assured the ambassadors of his 
good will to Philip of Burgundy; squeezed 
one of them by the hand and nipped him 
twice in the arm to signify things unspeak- 
able before Suffolk ; and two days after sent 
them Suffolk's barber, one Jean Garnet, a 
native of Lille, to testify more freely of his 
sentiments. *' As 1 speak French," said this 
emissary, ''the Duke of Orleans is more 
familiar with me than with any other of 
the household ; and I can bear witness he 
never said anything against Duke Philip." ' 
It will be remembered that this person, with 
whom he was so anxious to stand well, was 
no other than his hereditary enemy, the son 
of his father's murderer. But the honest fel- 
low bore no malice, indeed not he. He 
began exchanging ballades with Philip, 
whom he apostrophises as his companion, 
his cousin, and his brother. He assures him 
that, soul and body, he is altogether Bur- 
gundian ; and protests that he has given his 
heart in pledge to him. Regarded as the his- 

' Dom Plancher, iv. 178-9. 
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tory of a vendetta, it must be owned that 
Charles's life has points of some originality. 
And yet there is an engaging frankness 
about these ballades which disarms criti- 
cism.' You see Charles throwing himself 
headforemost into the trap ; you hear Bur- 
gundy, in his answers, begin to inspire him 
with his own prejudices, and draw melan- 
choly piftures of the misgovernment of 
France. But Charles's own spirits are so 
high and so amiable, and he is so thoroughly 
convinced his cousin is a fine fellow, that 
one's scruples are carried away in the tor- 
rent of his happiness and gratitude. And his 
would be a sordid spirit who would not clap 
hands at the consummation (Nov., 1440); 
when Charles, after having sworn on the 
Sacrament that he would never again bear 
arms against England, and pledged himself 
body and soul to the unpatriotic faftion in 
his own country, set out from London with 
a light heart and a damaged integrity. 

In the magnificent copy of Charles's poems 
given by our Henry Vll. to Elizabeth of York 
on the occasion of their marriage, a large illu- 

* Works, i. 157-63. 
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mination figures at the head of one of the 
pages, which, in chronological perspective, 
is almost a history of his imprisonment. It 
gives a view of London with all its spires, 
the river passing through the old bridge and 
busy with boats. One side of the White 
Tower has been taken out, and we can see, 
as under a sort of shrine, the paved room 
where the duke sits writing. He occupies a 
high-backed bench in front of a great chim- 
ney ; red and black ink are before him ; and 
the upper end of the apartment is guarded 
by many halberdiers, with the red cross of 
England on their breast. On the next side 
of the tower he appears again, leaning out 
of window and gazing on the river; doubt- 
less there blows just then ** a pleasant wind 
from out the land of France," and some ship 
comes up the river: **the ship of good 
news.** At the door we find him yet again; 
this time embracing a messenger, while a 
groom stands by holding two saddled horses. 
And yet further to the left, a cavalcade de- 
files out of the tower; the duke is on his way 
at last towards **the sunshine of France." 
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III 
During the five-and-twenty years of his 
captivity, Charies had not lost in the esteem 
of his fellow-countrymen. For so young a 
man, the head of so great a house, and so 
numerous a party, to be taken prisoner as 
he rode in the vanguard of France, and ste- 
reotyped for all men in this heroic attitude, 
was to taste untimeously the honours of the 
grave. Of him, as of the dead, it would be 
ungenerous to speak evil; what little energy 
he had displayed would be remembered 
with piety, when all that he had done amiss 
was courteously forgotten. As English folk 
looked for Arthur; as Danes awaited the 
coming of Ogier; as Somersetshire peasants 
or sergeants of the Old Guard expefted the 
return of Monmouth or Napoleon ; the coun- 
trymen of Charles of Orleans looked over the 
straits towards his English prison with de- 
sire and confidence. Events had so fallen out 
while he was rhyming ballades, that he had 
become the type of all that was most truly 
patriotic. The remnants of his old party had 
been the chief defenders of the unity of 
France. His enemies of Burgundy had been 
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notoriously favourers and furtherers of Eng- 
lish domination. People forgot that his 
brother still lay by the heels for an unpatri- 
otic treaty with England, because Charles 
himself had been taken prisoner patriotically 
fighting against it. That Henry V. had left 
special orders against his liberation, served 
to increase the wistful pity with which he 
was regarded. And when, in defiance of all 
contemporary virtue, and against express 
pledges, the English carried war into their 
prisoner's fief,'not only France, but all think- 
ing men in Christendom, were roused to 
indignation against the oppressors, and sym- 
pathy with the viftim. It was little wonder 
if he came to bulk somewhat largely in the 
imagination of the best of those at home. 
Charles le Boutteillier, when (as the story 
goes) he slew Clarence at Beaug6, was only 
seeking an exchange for Charles of Orleans.' 
It was one of Joan of Arc's declared inten- 
tions to deliver the captive duke. If there 
was no other way, she meant to cross the 
seas and bring him home by force. And she 
professed before her judges a sure knowl- 
'Vallet's Ci&ar/« K//., i. 251. 
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edge that Charles of Orleans was beloved 
of God.' 

Alas ! It was not at all as a deliverer that 
Charles returned to France. He was nearly 
fifty years old. Many changes had been ac- 
complished since, at twenty-three, he was 
taken on the field of Agincourt. But of all 
these he was profoundly ignorant, or had 
only heard of them in the discoloured re- 
ports of Philip of Burgundy. He had the ideas 
of a former generation, and sought to correft 
them by the scandal of a faftious party. With 
such qualifications he came back eager for 
the domination, the pleasures, and the dis- 
play that befitted his princely birth. A long 
disuse of all political aftivity combined with 
the flatteries of his new friends to fill him 
with an overweening conceit of his own 
capacity and influence. If aught had gone 
wrong in his absence, it seemed quite natural 
men should look to him for its redress Was 
not King Arthur come again ? 

The Duke of Burgundy received him with 
politic honours. He took his guest by his 
foible for pageantry, all the easier as it was 

^ Proces de Jeanne d'y4rc, i. 133-55. 
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a foible of his own ; and Charles walked right 
out of prison into much the same atmosphere 
of trumpeting and bell-ringing as he had left 
behind when he went in. Fifteen days after 
his deliverance he was married to Mary of 
Cleves, at St. Omer. The marriage was 
celebrated with the usual pomp of the Bur- 
gundian court; there were joustings, and il- 
luminations, and animals that spouted wine; 
and many nobles dined together, comme en 
brigade, and were served abundantly with 
many rich and curious dishes.' It must have 
reminded Charles not a little of his first mar- 
riage at Compi^gne; only then he was two 
years the junior of his bride, and this time 
he was five-and-thirty years her senior. It 
will be a fine question which marriage prom- 
ises more : for a boy of fifteen to lead off with 
a lass of seventeen, or a man of fifty to make 
a match of it with a child of fifteen. But there 
was something bitter in both. The lamenta- 
tions of Isabella will not have been forgotten. 
As for Mary, she took up with one Jaquet de 
la Lain, a sort of muscular Methody of the 
period, with a huge appetite for tourna- 

' Monstrelet 
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ments, and a habit of confessing himself the 
last thing before he went to bed.' With such 
a hero, the young duchess's amours were 
most likely innocent; and in all other ways 
she was a suitable partner for the duke, and 
well fitted to enter into his pleasures. 

When the festivities at Saint Omer had 
come to an end, Charles and his wife set 
forth by Ghent and Tournay. The towns 
gave him oflFerings of money as he passed 
through, to help in the payment of his ran- 
som. From all sides, ladies and gentlemen 
thronged to offer him their services; some 
gave him their sons for pages, some archers 
for a bodyguard ; and by the time he reached 
Tournay he had a following of 300 horse. 
Everywhere he was received as though he 
had been the King of France.* If he did not 
come to imagine himself something of the 
sort, he certainly forgot the existence of 
any one with a better claim to the title. He 
condufted himself on the hypothesis that 
Charles Vll. was another Charles VI. He 

* Vallet's Charles Vll.^ iii. chap. I But see the chron- 
icle that bears Jaquet's name: a lean and dreary book. 

* Monstrelet. 
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signed >yith enthusiasm that treaty of Arras, 
which left France almost at the discretion of 
Burgundy. On December i8 he was still no 
farther than Bruges^ where he entered into 
a private treaty with Philip; and it was not 
until January 14, ten weeks after he disem- 
barked in France, and attended by a ruck of 
Burgundian gentlemen, that he arrived in 
Paris and offered to present himself before 
Charles Vll. The king sent word that he 
might come, if he would, with a small reti- 
nue, but not with his present following; 
and the duke, who was mightily on his 
high horse after all the ovations he had re- 
ceived, took the king^s attitude amiss, and 
turned aside into Touraine, to receive more 
welcome and more presents, and be con- 
voyed by torchlight into faithful cities. 

And so you see, here was King Arthur 
home again, and matters nowise mended in 
consequence. The best we can say is, that 
this last stage of Charles's public life was of 
no long duration. His confidence was soon 
knocked out of him in the contaft with 
others. He began to find he was an earthen 
vessel among many vessels of brass ; he be- 
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gan to be shrewdly aware that he was no 
King Arthur. In 1442, at Limoges, he made 
himself the spokesman of the malcontent 
nobility. The king showed himself humili- 
atingly indifferent to his counsels, and hu- 
miliatingly generous towards his necessities. 
And there, with some blushes, he may be 
said to have taken farewell of the political 
stage. A feeble attempt on the county of 
Asti is scarce worth the name of exception. 
Thenceforward let Ambition wile whom she 
may into the turmoil of events, our duke will 
walk cannily in his well-ordered garden, or 
sit by the fire to touch the slender reed.* 

IV 
If it were given each of us to transplant 
his life wherever he pleased in time or 
space, with all the ages and all the countries 
of the world to choose from, there would 
be quite an instruftive diversity of taste. A 
certain sedentary majority would prefer to 
remain where they were. Many would 
choose the Renaissance ; many some stately 

'D'Hericault's Memoir, xl, xU. Vallet, Charlu VL, 
ii. 435. 
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and simple period of Grecian life; and still 
more eleft to pass a few years wandering 
among the villages of Palestine with an in- 
spired conduftor. For some of our quaintly 
vicious contemporaries, we have the decline 
of the Roman Empire and the reign of 
Henry 111. of France. But there are others 
not quite so vicious, who yet cannot look 
upon the world with perfeft gravity, who 
have never taken the categorical imperative 
to wife, and have more taste for what is com- 
fortable than for what is magnanimous and 
high ; and 1 can imagine some of these cast- 
ing their lot in the Court of Blois during the 
last twenty years of the life of Charles of 
Orleans. 

The duke and duchess, their staff of of- 
ficers and ladies, and the high-born and 
learned persons who were attrafted to Blois 
on a visit, formed a society for killing time 
and perfefting each other in various elegant 
accomplishments, such as we might imag- 
ine for an ideal watering-place in the Delec- 
table Mountains. The company hunted and 
went on pleasure-parties ; they played chess, 
tables, and many other games. What we 
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now call the history of the period passed, I 
imagine, over the heads of these good people 
much as it passes over our own. News 
reached them, indeed, of great and joyful 
import. William Peel received eight livres 
and five sous from the duchess, when he 
brought the first tidings that Rouen was re- 
captured from the English.' A little later 
and the duke sang, in a truly patriotic 
vein, the deliverance of Guyenne and Nor- 
mandy.* They were liberal of rhymes and 
largesse, and welcomed the prosperity of 
their country much as they welcomed the 
coming of spring, and with no more thought 
of collaborating towards the event. Religion 
was not forgotten in the Court of Blois. 
Pilgrimages were agreeable and pifturesque 
excursions. In those days a well-served 
chapel was something like a good vinery in 
our own, an opportunity for display and 
the source of mild enjoyments. There was 
probably something of his rooted delight in 
pageantry, as well as a good deal of gentle 
piety, in the feelings with which Charles 

* ChampoUion-Figeac, 368. 
•Works, i. 115. 
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gave dinner every Friday to thirteen poor 
people, served them himself, and washed 
their feet with his own hands.* Solemn af- 
fairs would interest Charles and his courtiers 
from their trivial side. The duke perhaps 
cared less for the deliverance of Guyenne 
and Normandy than for his own verses on 
the occasion; just as Dr. Russell's corre- 
spondence in The Times was among the 
most material parts of the Crimean War for 
that talented correspondent. And 1 think it 
scarcely cynical to suppose that religion as 
well as patriotism was principally culti- 
vated as a means of filling up the day. 

It was not only messengers fiery red with 
haste and charged with the destiny of na- 
tions, who were made welcome at the gates 
of Blois. If any man of accomplishment 
came that way, he was sure of an audi- 
ence, and something for his pocket. The 
courtiers would have received Ben Jonson 
like Drummond of Hawthornden, and a 
good pugilist like Captain Barclay. They 
were catholic, as none but the entirely idle 
can be catholic. It might be Pierre, called 

" D'HericauIt's Memoir, xlv. 
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Dieu d'amours, the juggler; or it might be 
three English minstrels; or the two men, 
players of ghitterns, from the kingdom of 
Scotland, who sang the destruftion of the 
Turks ; or again Jehan Rognelet, player of 
instruments of music, who played and 
danced with his wife and two children; 
they would each be called into the castle to 
give a taste of his proficiency before my 
lord the duke.' Sometimes the performance 
was of a more personal interest, and pro- 
duced much the same sensations as are felt 
on an English green on the arrival of a pro- 
fessional cricketer, or round an English bil- 
liard table during a match between Roberts 
and Cooke. This was when Jehan Negre, the 
Lombard, came to Blois and played chess 
against all these chess-players, and won 
much money from my lord and his intimates ; 
or when Baudet Harenc of Chalons made 
ballades before all these ballade-makers.* 

It will not surprise the reader to learn they 
were all makers of ballades and rondels. To 
write verses for Mayday, seems to have been 

* Champollion-Figeac. 36 1 , 381. 
VWrf. 356, 361. 
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as much a matter of course as to ride out 
with the cavalcade that went to gather haw- 
thorn. The choice of valentines was a stand- 
ing challenge, and the courtiers pelted each 
other with humorous and sentimental verses 
as in a literary carnival. If an indecorous ad- 
venture befell our friend Maistre Estienne le 
Gout, my lord the duke would turn it into 
the funniest of rondels, all the rhymes being 
the names of the cases of nouns or the moods 
of verbs ; and Maistre Estienne would make 
reply in similiar fashion, seeking to prune 
the story of its more humiliating episodes. 
If Fredet was too long away from Court, a 
rondel went to upbraid him ; and it was in 
a rondel that Fredet would excuse himself. 
Sometimes two orthree, or as many as a doz- 
en, would set to work on the same refrain, 
the same idea, or in the same macaronic 
jargon. Some of the poetasters were heavy 
enough ; others were not wanting in address ; 
and the duchess herself was among those 
who most excelled. On one occasion eleven 
competitors made a ballade on the idea, 

** I die of thirst beside the fountain's edge" 
(Je meurs de soif empres de la fontaine). 
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These eleven ballades still exist; and one 
of them arrests the attention rather from the 
name of the author than from any special 
merit in itself. It purports to be the work of 
Francois Villon ; and so far as a foreigner can 
judge (which is indeed a small way), it may 
very well be his. Nay, and if any one thing 
is more probable than another, in the great 
tabula rasa, or unknown land, which we 
are fain to call the biography of Villon, it 
seems probable enough that he may have 
gone upon a visit to Charles of Orleans. 
Where Master Baudet Harenc, of Chalons, 
found a sympathetic, or perhaps a derisive 
audience (for who can tell nowadays the 
degree of Baudet's excellence in his art ?), 
favour would not be wanting for the great- 
est ballade-maker of all time. Great as would 
seem the incongruity, it may have pleased 
Charles to own a sort of kinship with ragged 
singers, and whimsically regard himself as 
one of the confraternity of poets. And he 
would have other grounds of intimacy with 
Villon. A room looking upon Windsor gar- 
dens is a different matter from Villon's dun- 
geon at M6un ; yet each in his own degree 
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had been tried in prison. Each in his own 
way also, loved the good things of this life 
and the service of the Muses. But the same 
gulf that separated Burns from his Edin- 
burgh patrons would separate the singer of 
Bohemia from the rhyming duke. And it 
is hard to imagine that Villon's training 
amongst thieves, loose women, and vaga- 
bond students, had fitted him to move in a 
society of any dignity and courtliness. Bal- 
lades are very admirable things; and a poet 
is doubtless a most interesting visitor. But 
among the courtiers of Charles, there would 
be considerable regard for the proprieties of 
etiquette; and even a duke will sometimes 
have an eye to his teaspoons. Moreover, as 
a poet, 1 can conceive he may have disap- 
pointed expeftation. It need surprise nobody 
if Villon's ballade on the theme, 

*M die of thirst beside the fountain's edge," 

was but a poor performance. He would 
make better verses on the lee-side of a fla- 
gon at the sign of the Pomme du Pin, than 
in a cushioned settle in the halls of Blois. 
Charles likedchangeofplace.Hewasoften, 
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not so much travelling as making a progress; 
now to join the king for some great tourna- 
ment; now to visit King Rene, atTarascon, 
where he had a study of his own and saw 
all manner of interesting things -^ oriental 
curios, King Ren6 painting birds, and, what 
particularly pleased him, Triboulet, the 
dwarf jester, whose skull-cap was no big- 
ger than an orange.' Sometimes the jour- 
neys were set about on horseback in a large 
party, with the fourriers sent forward to 
prepare a lodging at the next stage. We 
find almost Gargantuan details of the pro- 
vision made by these officers against the 
duke's arrival, of eggs and butter and bread, 
cheese and peas and chickens, pike and 
bream and barbel, and wine both white and 
red.* Sometimes he went by water in a 
barge^ playing chess or tables with a friend 
in the pavilion, or watching other vessels as 
they went before the wind.3 Children ran 
along the bank, as they do to this day on the 
Crinan Canal ; and when Charles threw in 

*Lecoy de la Marche, Roi RenS^ ii, 155, 157. 
■ChampoUion-Figeac, chaps, v. and vl 
^Ibid. 364 ; Works, L 172. 
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money, they would dive and bring it up.' 
As he looked on at their exploits, I wonder 
whether that room of gold and silk and 
worsted came back into his memory, with 
the device of little children in a river, and 
the sky full of birds ? 

He was a bit of a book-fancier, and had 
vied with his brother Angouleme in bring- 
ing back the library of their grandfather 
Charles V., when Bedford put it up for sale 
in London.* The duchess had a library of 
her own ; and we hear of her borrowing ro- 
mances from ladies in attendance on the 
blue-stocking Margaret of Scotland.^ Not 
only were books coUefted, but new books 
were written at the court of Blois. The 
widow of one Jean Foug^re, a bookbinder, 
seems to have done a number of odd com- 
missions for the bibliophilous count. She it 
was who received three vellum-skins to 
bind the duchess's Book of Hours, and who 

' Champollion-Figeac, 364 : "Jeter de I'argent aux 
petis enfans qui estoient au long de Bourbon, pour les 
faire nonner en Peau et aller querre Pargent au fond." 

* Champollion-Figeac, 387. 

' Nouvelle Biographic Didot, art " Marie de Qeves " 

Vallet, Charles VIL, 'm. 85, note i. 
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was employed to prepare parchment for the 
use of the duke's scribes. And she it was 
who bound in vermilion leather the great 
manuscript of Charles's own poems, which 
was presented to him by his secretary, An- 
thony Astesan, with the text in one column, 
and Astesan's Latin version in the other.' 

Such tastes, with the coming of years, 
would doubtless take the place of many 
others. We find in Charles's verse much 
semi-ironical regret for other days, and res- 
ignation to growing infirmities. He who 
had been "nourished in the schools of 
love," now sees nothing either to please or 
displease him. Old age has imprisoned him 
within doors, where he means to take his 
ease, and let younger fellows bestir them- 
selves in hfe. He had written (in earlier 
days, we may presume) a bright and defiant 
little poem in praise of solitude. If they 
would but leave him alone with his own 
thoughts and happy recoUeftions, he de- 
clared it was beyond the power of melan- 
choly to aflfeft him. But now, when his ani- 
mal strength has so much declined that he 

* ChampoUion-Figeac, 383, 384-386. 
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sings the discomforts of winter instead of 
the inspirations of spring, and he has no 
longer any appetite for life, he confesses he 
is wretched when alone, and, to keep his 
mind from grievous thoughts, he must have 
many people around him, laughing, talking, 
and singing.' 

While Charles was thus falling into years, 
the order of things, of which he was the 
outcome and the ornament, was growing 
old along with him. The semi-royalty of the 
princes of the blood was already a thing of 
the past ; and when Charles VII. was gathered 
to his fathers, a new king reigned in France, 
who seemed every way the opposite of royal. 
Louis XI. had aims that were incomprehen- 
sible, and virtues that were inconceivable to 
his contemporaries. But his contemporaries 
were able enough to appreciate his sordid ex- 
terior, and his cruel and treacherous spirit. 
To the whole nobility of France he was a 
fatal and unreasonable phenomenon. All 
such courts as that of Charles at Blois, or his 
friend Rend's at Provence, would soon be 
made impossible; interference was the order 

'Works, ii. 57, 258. 
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of the day ; hunting was already abolished ; 
and who should say what was to go next ? 
Louis, in faft, must have appeared to Charles 
primarily in the light of a kill-joy. I take 
it, when missionaries land in South Sea 
Islands and lay strange embargo on the 
simplest things in life, the islanders will not 
be much more puzzled and irritated than 
Charles of Orleans at the policy of the Elev- 
enth Louis. There was one thing, 1 seem to 
apprehend, that had always particularly 
moved him ; and that was, any proposal to 
punish a person of his acquaintance. No 
matter what treason he may have made or 
meddled with, an Alen^on or an Armagnac 
was sure to find Charles reappear from pri- 
vate life, and do his best to get him par- 
doned. He knew them quite welL He had 
made rondels with them. They were charm- 
ing people in every way. There must cer- 
tainly be some mistake. Had not he himself 
made anti-national treaties almost before he 
was out of his nonage ? And for the matter 
of that, had not every one else done the 
like ? Such are some of the thoughts by 
which he might explain to himself his aver- 
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sion to such extremities; but it was on a 
deeper basis that the feeling probably re- 
posed. A man of his temper could not fail 
to be impressed at the thought of disastrous 
revolutions in the fortunes of those he knew. 
He would feel painfully the tragic contrast, 
when those who had everything to make 
life valuable were deprived of life itself. And 
it was shocking to the clemency of his spirit, 
that sinners should be hurried before their 
Judge without a fitting interval for penitence 
and satisfadion. It was this feeling which 
brought him at last, a poor, purblind blue- 
bottle of the later autumn, into collision 
with "the universal spider," Louis XI. He 
took up the defence of the Duke of Brittany 
at Tours. But Louis was then in no humour 
to hear Charles's texts and Latin sentiments ; 
he had his back to the wall, the future of 
France was at stake; and if all the old men 
in the world had crossed his path, they 
would have had the rough side of his tongue 
like Charles of Orleans. 1 have found nowhere 
what he said, but it seems it was mon- 
strously to the point, and so rudely conceived 
that the old duke never recovered the indig- 
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nity. He got home as far as Amboise, sick- 
ened, and died two days after (Jan. 4, 1465), 
in the seventy-fourth year of his age. And 
so a whiff of pungent prose stopped the is- 
sue of melodious rondels to the end of time. 



The futility of Charles's public life was of 
a piece throughout. He never succeeded in 
any single purpose'he set before him ; for his 
deliverance from England, after twenty-five 
years of failure and at the cost of dignity and 
consistency, it would be ridiculously hyper- 
bolical to treat as a success. During the first 
part of his life he was the stalking horse of 
Bernard d'Armagnac; during the second, he 
was the passive instrument of English diplo- 
matists ; and before he was well entered on 
the third, he hastened to become the dupe 
and catspawof Burgundian treason. On each 
of these occasions, a strong and not dishon- 
ourable personal motive determined his be- 
haviour. In 1407 and the following years, 
he had his father's murder uppermost in 
his mind. During his English captivity, that 
thought was displaced by a more immedi- 
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ate desire for his own liberation. In 1440 a 
sentiment of gratitude to Philip of Burgundy 
blinded him to all else, and led him to break 
with the tradition of his party and his own 
former life. He was born a great vassal, and 
he conducted himself like a private gentle- 
man. He began life in a showy and brilliant 
enough fashion, by the light of a petty per- 
sonal chivalry. He was not without some 
tinfture of patriotism ; but it was resolvable 
into two parts: a preference for life among 
his fellow-countrymen, and a barren point 
of honour. In England, he could comfort 
himself by the refleftion that " he had been 
taken while loyally doing his devoir," with- 
out any misgiving as to his conduft in the 
previous years, when he had prepared the 
disaster of Agincourt by wasteful feud. This 
unconsciousness of the larger interests is per- 
haps most happily exampled out of his own 
mouth. When Alenf on stood accused of be- 
traying Normandy into the hands of the Eng- 
lish, Charles made a speech in his defence, 
from which 1 have already quoted more than 
once. Alen^on, he said, had professed a great 
love and trust towards him ; **yet did he give 
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no great proof thereof, when he sought to 
betray Normandy ; whereby he would have 
made me lose an estate of 10,000 livres a 
year, and might have occasioned the destruc- 
tion of the kingdom and of all us French- 
men." These are the words of one, mark 
you, against whom Gloucester warned the 
English Council because of his "great sub- 
tility and cautelous disposition." It is not 
hard to excuse the impatience of Louis XL, 
if such stuff was foisted on him by way of 
political deliberation. 

This incapacity to see things with any 
greatness, this obscure and narrow view, 
was fundamentally charafteristic of the man 
as well as of the epoch. It is not even so 
striking in his public life, where he failed, 
as in his poems, where he notably succeeded. 
For wherever we might expeft a poet to be 
unintelligent, it certainly would not be in 
his poetry. And Charles is unintelligent even 
there. Of all authors whom a modern may 
still read and read over again with pleasure, 
he has perhaps the least to say. His poems 
seem to bear testimony rather to the fashion 
of rhyming, which distinguished the age. 
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than to any special vocation in the man him- 
self. Some of them are drawing-room exer- 
cises, and the rest seem made by habit. Great 
writers are struck with something in nature 
or society, with which they become preg- 
nant and longing; they are possessed with 
an idea, and cannot be at peace until they 
have put it outside of them in some distinft 
embodiment. But with Charles, literature was 
an objeft rather than a mean ; he was one 
who loved bandying words for its own sake ; 
the rigidity of intricate metrical forms stood 
him in lieu of precise thought; instead of 
communicating truth, he observed the laws 
of a game; and when he had no one to chal- 
lenge at chess or rackets, he made verses in 
a wager against himself. From the very idle- 
ness of the man's mind, and not from inten- 
sity of feeling, it happens that all his poems 
are more or less autobiographical. But they 
form an autobiography singularly bald and 
uneventful. Little is therein recorded beside 
sentiments. Thoughts, in any true sense, he 
had none to record. And if we can gather 
that he had been a prisoner in England, that 
he had lived in the Orleannese, and that he 
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hunted and went in parties of pleasure, I be- 
lieve it is about as much definite experience 
as is to be found in all these five hundred 
pages of autobiographical verse. Doubtless, 
we find here and there a complaint on the 
progress of the infirmities of age. Doubtless, 
he feels the great change of the year, and 
distinguishes winter from spring; winter as 
the time of snow and the fireside; spring as 
the return of grass and flowers, the time of 
St. Valentine's day and a beating heart. And 
he feels love after a fashion. Again and again, 
we learn that Charles of Orleans is in love, 
and hear him ring the changes through the 
wholegamutof dainty and tender sentiment. 
But there is never a spark of passion ; and 
heaven alone knows whether there was any 
real woman in the matter, or the whole thing 
was an exercise in fancy. If these poems 
were indeed inspired by some living mis- 
tress, one would think he had never seen, 
never heard, and never touched her. There 
is nothing in any one of these so numerous 
love-songs to indicate who or what the lady 
was. Was- she dark or fair, passionate or 
gentle like himself, witty or simple ? Was 
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it always one woman ? or are there a dozen 
here immortalised in cold indistinftion ? The 
old English translator mentions gray eyes in 
his version of one of the amorous rondels ; 
so far as 1 remember, he was driven by some 
emergency of the verse ; but in the absence 
of all sharp lines of charafter and anything 
specific, we feel for the moment a sort of 
surprise, as though the epithet were singu- 
larly happy and unusual, or as though we 
had made our escape from cloudland into 
something tangible and sure. The measure 
of Charles's indifference to all that now pre- 
occupies and excites a poet, is best given by 
a positive example. If, besides the coming 
of spring, any one external circumstance 
may be said to have struck his imagination, 
it was the despatch oi four tiers y while on 
a journey, to prepare the night's lodging. 
This seems to be his favourite image; it re- 
appears like the upas-tree in the early work 
of Coleridge : we may judge with what child- 
ish eyes he looked upon the world, if one 
of the sights which most impressed him was 
that of a man going to order dinner. 
Although they are not inspired by any 
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deeper motive than the common run of con- 
temporaneous drawing-room verses, those 
of Charles of Orleans are executed with in- 
imitable lightness and delicacy of touch. 
They deal with floating and colourless sen- 
timents, and the writer is never greatly 
moved, but he seems always genuine. He 
makes no attempt to set off thin conceptions 
with a multiphcity of phrases. His ballades 
are generally thin and scanty of import; for 
the ballade presented too large a canvas, and 
he was preoccupied by technical require- 
ments. But in the rondel he has put himself 
before all competitors by a happy knack and 
a prevaihng distinction of manner. He is very 
much more of a duke in his verses than in 
his absurd and inconsequential career as a 
statesman ; and how he shows himself a duke 
is precisely by the absence of all pretension, 
turgidity, or emphasis. He turns verses, as 
he would have come into the king's presence, 
with a quiet accomplishment of grace. 

Theodore de Banville, the youngest poet of 

a famous generation now nearly extinft, and 

himself a sure and finished artist, knocked 

off, in his happiest vein, a few experiments 
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in imitation of Charles of Orleans. I would 
recommend these modern rondels to all who 
care about the old duke, not only because 
they are delightful in themselves, but be- 
cause they serve as a contrast to throw into 
relief the peculiarities of their model. When 
de Banville revives a forgotten form of verse 
— and he has already had the honour of re- 
viving the ballade — he does it in the spirit 
of a workman choosing a good tool where- 
ever he can find one, and not at all in that of 
the dilettante, who seeks to renew bygone 
forms of thought and make historic for- 
geries. With the ballade this seemed natural 
enough ; for in connection with ballades the 
mind recurs to Villon, and Villon was al- 
most more of a modern than de Banville 
himself. But in the case of the rondel, a com- 
parison is challenged with Charles of Or- 
leans, and the difference between two ages 
and two literatures is illustrated in a few 
poems of thirteen lines. Something, cer- 
tainly, has been retained of the old move- 
ment ; the refrain falls in time like a well- 
played bass; and the very brevity of the 
thing, by hampering and restraining the 
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greater fecundity of the modern mind, as- 
sists the imitation. But de Banville's poems 
are full of form and colour; they smack racily 
of modern life, and own small kindred with 
the verse pf other days, when it seems as if 
men walked by twilight, seeing little, and 
that with distrafted eyes, and instead of 
blood, some thin and speftral fluid circulated 
in their veins. They might gird themselves 
for battle, make love, eat and drink, and ac- 
quit themselves manfully in all the external 
parts of life ; but of the life that is within, and 
those processes by which we render our- 
selves an intelligent account of what we feel 
and do, and so represent experience that we 
for the first time make.it ours, they had only 
a loose and troubled possession. They be- 
held or took part in great events, but there 
was no answerable commotion in their re- 
fleftive being; and they passed throughout 
turbulent epochs in a sort of ghostly quiet 
and abstraftion. Feeling seems to have been 
strangely disproportioned to the occasion, 
and words were laughably trivial and scanty 
to set forth the feeling even such as it was. 
Juvenal des Ursins chronicles calamity after 
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calamity, with but one comment for them 
all: that ** it was great pity." Perhaps, after 
too much of our florid literature, we find an 
adventitious charm in what is so different; 
and while the big drums are beaten every 
day by perspiring editors over the loss of a 
cock-boat or the rejection of a clause, and 
nothing is heard that is not proclaimed with 
sound of trumpet, it is not wonderful if we 
retire with pleasure into old books, and listen 
to authors who speak small and clear, as if in 
a private conversation. Truly this is so with 
Charles of Orleans. We are pleased to find a 
small man without the buskin, and obvious 
sentiments stated without aflfeftation. If the 
sentiments are obvious, there is all the more 
chance we have experienced the like. As we 
turn over the leaves, we may find ourselves 
in sympathy with some one or other of these 
staid joys and smiling sorrows. If we do we 
shall be strangely pleased, for there is a gen- 
uine pathos in these simple words, and the 
lines go with a lilt, and sing themselves to 
music of their own. 
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JN two books a fresh light has re- 
cently been thrown on thecharafter 
and position of Samuel Pepys. Mr. 
Mynors Bright has given us a new transcrip- 
tion of the Diary, increasing it in bulk by 
near a third, correcting many errors, and 
completing our knowledge of the man in 
some curious and important points. We can 
only regret that he has taken liberties with 
the author and the public. It is no part of 
the duties of the editor of an established 
classic to decide what may or may not be 
"tedious to the reader." The book is either 
an historical document or not, and in con- 
demning Lord Braybrooke Mr. Bright con- 
demns himself. As for the time-honoured 
phrase, " unfit for publication," without be- 
ing cynical, we may regard it as the sign of 
a precaution more or less commercial; and 
we may think, without being sordid, that 
when we purchase six huge and distress- 
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fngly expensive volumes, we are entitled to 
be treated rather more like scholars and 
rather less like children. But Mr. Bright 
may rest assured: while we complain, we 
are still grateful. Mr. Wheatley, to divide 
our obligation, brings together clearly and 
with no lost words, a body of illustrative 
material. Sometimes we might ask a little 
more ; never, I think, less. And as a matter 
of fad, a great part of Mr. Wheatley's vol- 
ume might be transferred, by a good editor 
of Pepys, to the margin of the text, for it is 
precisely what the reader wants. 

In the light of these two books, at least, 
we have now to read our author. Between 
them they contain all we can expeft to 
learn for, it may be, many years. Now, if 
ever, we should be able to form some no- 
tion of that unparalleled figure in the annals 
of mankind — unparalleled for three good 
reasons : first, because he was a man known 
to his contemporaries in a halo of almost 
historical pomp, and to his remote descend- 
ants with an indecent familiarity, like a tap- 
room comrade ; second, because he has out- 
stripped all competitors in the art or virtue 
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of a conscious honesty about oneself; and, 
third, because, being in many ways a very 
ordinary person, he has yet placed himself 
before the public eye with such a fulness 
and such an intimacy of detail as might be 
envied by a genius like Montaigne. Not 
then for his own sake only, but as a char- 
after in a unique position, endowed with a 
unique talent, and shedding a unique light 
upon the lives of the mass of mankind, he 
is surely worthy of prolonged and patient 
study. 

THE DIARY 

That there should be such a book as 
Pepys's Diary is incomparably strange. 
Pepys, in a corrupt and idle period, played 
the man in public employments, toiling hard 
and keeping his honour bright. Much of the 
little good that is set down to James the 
Second comes by right to Pepys ; and if it 
were little for a king, it is much for a subor- 
dinate. To his clear, capable head was owing 
somewhat of the greatness of England on 
the seas. In the exploits of Hawke, Rodney, 
or Nelson, this dead Mr. Pepys of the Navy 
Office had some considerable share. He 
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stood well by his business in the appalling 
plague of 1666. He was loved and respefted 
by some of the best and wisest men in 
England. He was President of the Royal 
Society; and when he came to die, people 
said of his conduft in that solemn hour — 
thinking it needless to say more — that it 
was answerable to the greatness of his life. 
Thus he walked in dignity, guards of sol- 
diers sometimes attending him in his walks, 
subalterns bowing before his periwig; and 
when he uttered his thoughts they were 
suitable to his state and services. On Febru- 
ary 8, 1668, we find him writing to Evelyn, 
his mind bitterly occupied with the late 
Dutch war, and some thoughts of the dif- 
ferent story of the repulse of the Great Ar- 
mada: "Sir, you will not wonder at the 
backwardness of my thanks for the present 
you made me, so many days since, of the 
Prospeft of the Medway, while the Hol- 
lander rode master in it, when I have told 
you that the sight of it hath led me to such 
refleftions on my particular interest, by my 
employment, in the reproach due to that 
miscarriage, as have given me little less dis- 
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quiet than he is fancied to have who found 
his face in Michael Angelo's hell. The same 
should serve me also in excuse for my si- 
lence in celebrating your mastery shown in 
the design and draught, did not indignation 
rather than courtship urge me so far to 
commend them, as to wish the furniture of 
our House of Lords changed from the story 
of *88 to that of '67 (of Evelyn's designing), 
till the pravity of this were reformed to the 
temper of that age, wherein God Almighty 
found his blessings more operative than, I 
fear, he doth in ours his judgments." 

This is a letter honourable to the writer, 
where the meaning rather than the words 
is eloquent. Such was the account he gave of 
himself to his contemporaries ; such thoughts 
he chose to utter, and in such language: 
giving himself out for a grave and patriotic 
public servant. We turn to the same date in 
the Diary by which he is known, after two 
centuries to his descendants. The entry be- 
gins in the same key with the letter, blaming 
the ** madness of the House of Commons" 
and ' ' the base proceedings, just the epitome 
of all our pubhc proceedings, in this age, of 
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the House of Lords;" and then, without the 
least transition, this is how our diarist pro- 
ceeds: " To the Strand, to my bookseller's, 
and there bought an idle, rogueish French 
book, L'eschoUe des Filles, which I have 
bought in plain binding, avoiding the buy- 
ing of it better bound, because I resolve, as 
soon as I have read it, to burn it, that it may 
not stand in the list of books, nor among 
them, to disgrace them, if it should be 
found." Even in our day, when responsi- 
bility is so much more clearly apprehended, 
the man who wrote the letter would be 
notable ; but what about the man, I do not 
say who bought the roguish book, but who 
was ashamed of doing so, yet did it, and 
recorded both the doing and the shame in 
the pages of his daily journal ? 

We all, whether we write or speak, must 
somewhat drape ourselves when we address 
our fellows; at a given moment we appre- 
hend our charafter and afts by some par- 
ticular side; we are merry with one, grave 
with another, as befits the nature and de- 
mands of the relation. Pepys's letter to 
Evelyn would have little in common with 
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that other one to Mrs. Knipp which he 
signed by the pseudonym of Dapper Dicky; 
yet each would be suitable to the charafter 
of his correspondent. There is no untruth in 
this, for man, being a Protean animal, swiftly 
shares and changes with his company and 
surroundings; and these changes are the 
better part of his education in the world. 
To strike a posture once for all, and to march 
through life like a drum-major, is to be 
highly disagreeable to others and a fool for 
oneself into the bargain. To Evelyn and to 
Knipp we understand the double facing; but 
to whom was he posing in the Diary, and 
what, in the name of astonishment, was the 
nature of the pose ? Had he suppressed all 
mention of the book, or had he bought it, 
gloried in the aft, and cheerfully recorded 
his glorification, in either case we should 
have made him out. But no; he is full of 
precautions to conceal the " disgrace *' of the 
purchase, and yet speeds to chronicle the 
whole affair in pen and ink. It is a sort of 
anomaly in human aftion, which we can 
exaftly parallel from another part of the 
Diary. 
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Mrs. Pepys had written a paper of her too 
just complaints against her husband, and 
written it in plain and very pungent English. 
Pepys, in an agony lest the world come to 
see it, brutally seizes and destroys the tell- 
tale document; and then — you disbelieve 
your eyes — down goes the whole story 
with unsparing truth and in the cruellest 
detail. It seems he has no design but to ap- 
pear respeftable, and here he keeps a private 
book to prove he was not. You are at first 
faintly reminded of some of the vagaries of 
the morbid religious diarist; but at a mo- 
ment's thought the resemblance disappears. 
The design of Pepys is not at all to edify ; it is 
not from repentance that he chronicles his 
peccadilloes, for he tells us when he does re- 
pent, and, to be just to him, there often fol- 
lows some improvement. Again, the sins of 
the religious diarist are of a very formal pat- 
tern, and are told with an elaborate whine. 
But in Pepys you come upon good, substan- 
tive misdemeanours; beams in his eye of 
which he alone remains unconscious ; healthy 
outbreaks of the animal nature, and laugh- 
able subterfuges to himself that always com- 
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mand belief and oftenengage the sympathies. 
Pepys was a young man for his age, came 
slowly to himself in the world, sowed his 
wild oats late, took late to industry, and 
preserved till nearly forty the headlong gusto 
of a boy. So, to come rightly at the spirit in 
which the Diary was written, we must re- 
call a class of sentiments which with most 
of us are over and done before the age of 
twelve. In our tender years we still pre- 
serve a freshness of surprise at our pro- 
longed existence ; events make an impression 
out of all importance to their consequence ; 
we are unspeakably touched by our own 
past adventures, and look forward to our 
future personality with sentimental interest. 
It was something of this, I think, that clung 
to Pepys. Although not sentimental in the 
abstraft, he was sweetly sentimental about 
himself. His own past clung about his 
heart, an evergreen. He was the slave of an 
association. He could not pass by Islington, 
where his father used to carry him to cakes 
and ale, but he must light at the "King's 
Head " and eat and drink ''for remembrance 
of the old house sake." He counted it good 
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fortune to lie a night at Epsom to renew his 
old walks, ** where Mrs. Hely and I did use to 
walk and talk, with whom I had the first sen- 
timents of love and pleasure in a woman's 
company, discourse and taking her by the 
hand, she being a pretty woman." He goes 
about weighing up the Assurance, which 
lay near Woolwich under water, and cries 
in a parenthesis, **Poor ship, that I have 
been twice merry in, in Captain Holland's 
time ; " and after revisiting the Naseby, now 
changed into the Charles, he confesses " it 
was a great pleasure to myself to see the 
ship that I began my good fortune in." The 
stone that he was cut for he preserved in a 
case; and to the Turners he kept alive 
such gratitude for their assistance that for 
years, and after he had begun to mount 
himself into higher zones, he continued to 
have that family to dinner on the anniver- 
sary of the operation. Not Hazlitt nor Rous- 
seau had a more romantic passion for their 
past, although at times they might express 
it more romantically; and if Pepys shared 
with them this childish fondness, did not 
Rousseau, who left behind him the Confes^ 
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stans, or Hazlitt, who wrote the Liber y4mo^ 
ris, and loaded his essays with loving 
personal detail, share with Pepys in his un- 
wearied egotism? For the two things go 
hand in hand; or, to be more exaft, it is 
the first that makes the second either pos- 
sible or pleasing. 

But, to be quite in sympathy with Pepys, 
we must return once more to the experi- 
ence of children. I can remember to have 
written, in the fly-leaf of more than one 
book, the date and the place where I then 
was — if, for instance, I was ill in bed or sit- 
ting in a certain garden ; these were jottings 
for my future self; if I should chance on 
such a note in after years, I thought it 
would cause me a particular thrill to recog- 
nise myself across the intervening distance. 
Indeed, I might come upon them now, and 
not be moved one tittle — which shows 
that I have comparatively failed in life, and 
grown older than Samuel Pepys. For in the 
Diary we can find more than one such note 
of perfeft childish egotism ; as when he ex- 
plains that his candle is going out, " which 
makes me write thus slobberingly ; " or as 
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in this incredible particularity, "To my 
study, where I only wrote thus much of 
this day's passages to this *, and so out 
again ; " or lastly, as here, with more of cir- 
cumstance: "I staid up till the bellman 
came by with his bell under my window, 
as I was writing of this very Une, and cried, 
' Past one of the clock, and a cold, frosty, 
windy morning/ " Such passages are not to 
be misunderstood. The appeal to Samuel 
Pepys years hence is unmistakable. He de- 
sires that dear, though unknown, gentle- 
man keenly to realise his predecessor; to 
remember why a passage was uncleanly 
written; to recall (let us fancy, with a sigh) 
the tones of the bellman, the chill of the 
early, windy morning, and the very line his 
own romantic self was scribing at the mo- 
ment. The man, you will perceive, was 
making reminiscences — a sort of pleasure 
by ricochet, which comforts many in dis- 
tress, and turns some others into senti- 
mental libertines: and the whole book^ if 
you will but look at it in that way, is seen 
to be a work of art to Pepys's own address. 
Here, then, we have the key to that re- 
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markable attitude preserved by him through- 
out his Diary, to that unflinching — I had 
almost said, that unintelligent — sincerity 
which makes it a miracle among human 
books. He was not unconscious of his errors 
— far from it; he was often startled into, 
shame, often reformed, often made and 
broke his vows of change. But whether he 
did ill or well, he was still his own un- 
equalled self; still that entrancing ego of 
whom alone he cared to write; and still sure 
of his own aflfeftionate indulgence, when 
the parts should be changed, and the writer 
come to read what he had written. What- 
ever he did, or said, or thought, or suffered, 
it was still a trait of Pepys, a character of 
his career; and as, to himself, he was more 
interesting than Moses or than Alexander, 
so all should be faithfully set down. I have 
called his Diary a work of art. Now when 
the artist has found something, word or 
deed, exaftly proper to a favourite character 
in play or novel, he will neither suppress nor 
diminish it, though the remark be silly or 
the aft mean. The hesitation of Hamlet, the 
credulity of Othello, the baseness of Emma 
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Bovary, or the irregularities of Mr. Swiveller, 
caused neither disappointment nor disgust 
to their creators. And so with Pepys and his 
adored protagonist: adored not blindly, but 
with trenchant insight and enduring, human 
,toleration. I have gone over and over the 
greater part of the Diary; and the points 
where, to the most suspicious scrutiny, he 
has seemed not perfectly sincere, are so few, 
so doubtful, and so petty, that I am ashamed 
to name them. It may be said that we all of 
us write such a diary in airy characters up- 
on our brain; but I fear there is a distinction 
to be made ; I fear that as we render to our 
consciousness an account of our daily for- 
tunes and behaviour, we too often weave a 
tissue of romantic compliments and dull ex- 
cuses; and even if Pepys were the ass and 
coward that men call him, we must take 
rank as sillier and more cowardly than he. 
The bald truth about oneself, what we are 
all too timid to admit when we are not too 
dull to see it, that was what he saw clearly 
and set down unsparingly. 

It is improbable that the Diary can have 
been carried on in the same single spirit in 
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which it was begun. Pepys was not such an 
ass, but he must have perceived, as he went 
on, the extraordinary nature of the worlc he 
was producing. He was a great reader,- and 
he knew what other books were like. It 
must, at least, have crossed his mind that 
some one might ultimately decipher the 
manuscript, and he himself, with all his 
pains and pleasures, be resuscitated in some 
later day; and the thought, although dis- 
couraged, must have warmed his heart. He 
was not such an ass, besides, but he must 
have been conscious of the deadly explos- 
ives, the gun-cotton and the giant powder, 
he was hoarding in his drawer. Let some 
contemporary light upon the Journal, and 
Pepys was plunged for ever in social and 
political disgrace. We can trace the growth 
of his terrors by two fafts. In 1660, while 
the Diary was still in its youth, he tells about 
it, as a matter of course, to a lieutenant in 
the navy; but in 1669, when it was already 
near an end, he could have bitten his tongue 
out, as the saying is, because he had let slip 
his secret to one so grave and friendly as Sir 
William Coventry. And from two other fafts 
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I think we may infer that he had entertained, 
even if he had not acquiesced in, the thought 
of a far-distant publicity. The first is of cap- 
ital importance : the Diary was not destroyed. 
The second — that he took unusual precau- 
tions to confound the cipher in " rogueish " 
passages — proves, beyond question, that he 
was thinking of some other reader besides 
himself. Perhaps while his friends were ad- 
miring the ** greatness of his behaviour" at 
the approach of death, he may have had a 
twinkling hope of immortality. Menscujus^ 
que is est quisque, said his chosen motto; 
and, as he had stamped his mind with every 
crook and foible in the pages of the Diary, 
he might feel that what he left behind him 
was indeed himself. There is perhaps no 
other instance so remarkable of the desire 
of man for publicity and an enduring name. 
The greatness of his life was open, yet he 
longed to communicate its smallness also; 
and, while contemporaries bowed before 
him, he must buttonhole posterity with the 
news that his periwig was once alive with 
nits. But this thought, although 1 cannot 
doubt he had it, was neither his first nor 
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his deepest; it did not colour one word that 
he wrote; and the Diary, for as long as he 
kept it, remained what it was when he be- 
gan, a private pleasure for himself. It was 
his bosom secret ; it added a zest to all his 
pleasures; he lived in and for it, and might 
well write these solemn words, when he 
closed that confidant for ever: "And so I 
betake myself to that course which is al- 
most as much as to see myself go into the 
grave; for which and all the discomforts that 
will accompany my being blind, the good 
God prepare me." 

A LIBERAL GENIUS 
Pepys spent part of a certain winter Sun- 
day, when he had taken physic, composing 
"a song in praise of a liberal genius (such 
as I take my own to be) to all studies and 
pleasures." The song was unsuccessful, but 
the Diary is, in a sense, the very song that 
he was seeking; and his portrait by Hales, 
so admirably reproduced in Mynors Bright's 
edition, is a confirmation of the Diary. Hales, 
it would appear, had known his business; 
and though he put his sitter to a deal of 
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trouble, almost breaking his neck ** to have 
the portrait full of shadows," and draping 
him in an Indian gown hired expressly for 
the purpose, he was preoccupied about no 
merely pifturesque eflfefts, but to portray 
the essence of the man. Whether we read 
the piAure by the Diary or the Diary by the 
pifture, we shall at least agree that Hales 
was among the number of those who can 
"surprise the manners in the face." Here 
we have a mouth pouting, moist with de- 
sires ; eyes greedy, protuberant, and yet apt 
for weeping too; a nose great alike in char- 
after and dimensions ; and altogether a most 
fleshly, melting countenance. The face is at- 
traftive by its promise of reciprocity. 1 have 
used the word greedy, but the reader must 
not suppose that he can change it for that 
closely kindred one of hungry, for there is 
here no aspiration, no waiting for better 
things, but an animal joy in all that comes. 
It could never be the face of an artist; it is 
the face of a viveur — kindly, pleased and 
pleasing, protefted from excess and upheld 
in contentment by the shifting versatility of 
his desires. For a single desire is more rightly 
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to be called a lust; but there is health in a 
variety, where one may balance and control 
another. 

The whole world, town or country, was 
to Pepys a garden of Armida. Wherever he 
went, his steps were winged with the most 
eager expectation ; whatever he did, it was 
done with the most lively pleasure. An in- 
satiable curiosity in all the shows of the 
world and all the secrets of knowledge, 
filled him brimful of the longing to travel, 
and supported him in the toils of study. 
Rome was the dream of his life; he was 
never happier than when he read or talked 
of the Eternal City. When he was in Holland, 
he was "with child" to see any strange 
thing. Meeting some friends and singing 
with them in a palace near the Hague, his 
pen fails him to express his passion of de- 
light, "the more so because in a heaven of 
pleasure and in a strange country." He must 
go to see all famous executions. He must 
needs visit the body of a murdered man, 
defaced "with a broad wound," he says, 
"that makes my hand now shake to write 
of it." He learned to dance, and was "like 
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to make a dancer." He learned to sing, and 
walked about Gray's Inn Fields ''humming 
to myself (which is now my constant prac- 
tice) the trillo." He learned to play the lute, 
the flute, the flageolet, and the theorbo, and 
it was not the fault of his intention if he did 
not learn the harpsichord or the spinet. He 
learned to compose songs, and burned to 
give forth **a scheme and theory of music 
not yet ever made in the world." When he 
heard '*a fellow whistle like a bird exceeding 
well," he promised to return another day 
and give an angel for a lesson in the art. 
Once, he writes, '*1 took the Bezan back 
with me, and with a brave gale and tide 
reached up that night to the Hope, taking 
great pleasure in learning the seamen's man- 
ner of singing when they sound the depths." 
If he found himself rusty in his Latin gram- 
mar, he must fall to it like a schoolboy. He 
was a member of Harrington's Club till its 
dissolution, and of the Royal Society before 
it had received the name. Boyle's Hydro- 
statics was "of infinite delight" to him, 
walking in Barnes Elms. We find him com- 
paring Bible concordances, a captious judge 
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of sermons, deep in Descartes and Aristotle. 
We find him, in a single year, studying tim- 
ber and the measurement of timber; tar and 
oil, hemp, and the process of preparing cord- 
age; mathematics and accounting; the hull 
and the rigging of ships from a model; and 
*' looking and improving himself of the (na- 
val) stores with" — hark to the fellow! — 
"great delight." His familiar spirit of delight 
was not the same with Shelley's; but how 
true it was to him through life ! He is only 
copying something, and behold, he "takes 
great pleasure to rule the lines, and have the 
capital words wrote with red ink; " he has 
only had his coal-cellar emptied and cleaned, 
and behold, "it do please him exceedingly." 
A hog's harslett is * 'a piece of meat he loves. " 
He cannot ride home in my Lord Sandwich's 
coach, but he must exclaim, with breathless 
gusto, " his noble, rich coach." When he is 
bound for a supper party, he anticipates a 
"glut of pleasure." When he has a new 
watch," to see my childishness," says he, 
" 1 could not forbear carrying it in my hand 
and seeing what o'clock it was an hundred 
times." To go to Vauxhall, he says, and " to 
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hear the nightingales and other birds, hear 
fiddles, and there a harp, and here a Jew's 
trump, and here laughing, and there fine 
people walking, is mightily divertising." 
And the nightingales, I take it, were par- 
ticularly dear to him ; and it was again "with 
great pleasure " that he paused to hear them 
as he walked to Woolwich, while the fog 
was rising and the April sun broke through. 
He must always be doing something 
agreeable, and, by preference, two agree- 
able things at once. In his house he had a 
box of carpenter's tools, two dogs, an 
eagle, a canary, and a blackbird that whistled 
tunes, lest, even in that full life, he should 
chance upon an empty moment. If he had 
to wait for a dish of poached eggs, he must 
put in the time by playing on the flageolet; 
if a sermon were dull, he must read in the 
book of Tobit or divert his mind with sly 
advances on the nearest women. When he 
walked, it must be with a book in his 
pocket to beguile the way in case the night- 
ingales were silent; and even along the 
streets of London, with so many pretty 
faces to be spied for and dignitaries to be 
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saluted, his trail was marked by little debts 
'*for wine, pictures, etc.," the true head- 
mark of a life intolerant of any joyless pass- 
age. He had a kind of idealism in pleasure; 
like the princess in the fairy story, he was 
conscious of a rose-leaf out of place. Dearly 
as he loved to talk, he could not enjoy nor 
shine in a conversation when he thought 
himself unsuitably dressed. Dearly as he 
loved eating, he "knew not how to eat 
alone;" pleasure for him must heighten 
pleasure; and the eye and ear must be flat- 
tered like the palate ere he avow himself 
content. He had no zest in a good dinner 
when it fell to be eaten "in a bad street 
and in a periwig-maker's house; " and a col- 
lation was spoiled for him by indifferent 
music. His body was indefatigable, doing 
him yeoman's service in this breathless 
chase of pleasures. On April ii, 1662, he 
mentions that he went to bed "weary, 
which I seldom am;" and already over 
thirty, he would sit up all night cheerfully 
to see a comet. But it is never pleasure that 
exhausts the pleasure-seeker; for in that 
career, as in all others, it is failure that kills. 
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The man who enjoys so wholly and bears 
so impatiently the slightest widowhood 
from joy, is just the man to lose a night's 
rest over some paltry question of his right 
to fiddle on the leads, or to be ''vexed to 
the blood " by a solecism in his wife's at- 
tire; and we find in consequence that he 
was always peevish when he was hungry, 
and that his head "aked mightily" after a 
dispute. But nothing could divert him from 
his aim in life; his remedy in care was the 
same as his delight in prosperity; it was 
with pleasure, and with pleasure only, that 
he sought to drive out sorrow ; and, whether 
he was jealous of his wife or skulking from 
a bailiff, he would equally take refuge in the 
theatre. There, if the house be full and the 
company noble, if the songs be tunable, 
the aftors perfeft, and the play diverting, 
this odd hero of the secret Diary, this pri- 
vate self-adorer, will speedily be healed of 
his distresses. 

Equally pleased with a watch, a coach, a 
piece of meat, a tune upon the fiddle, or a 
faft in hydrostatics, Pepys was pleased yet 
more by the beauty, the worth, the mirth, 
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or the mere scenic attitude in life of his fel- 
low-creatures. He shows himself through- 
out a sterling humanist. Indeed, he who 
loves himself, not in idle vanity, but with a 
plenitude of knowledge, is the best equipped 
of all to love his neighbours. And perhaps it 
is in this sense that charity may be most 
properly said to begin at home. It does not 
matter what quality a person has: Pepys 
can appreciate and love him for it. He '* fills 
his eyes" with the beauty of Lady Castle- 
maine ; indeed, he may be said to dote upon 
the thought of her for years ; if a woman be 
good-looking and not painted, he will walk 
miles to have another sight of her; and 
even when a lady by a mischance spat 
upon his clothes, he was immediately con- 
soled when he had observed that she was 
pretty. But, on the other hand, he is de- 
lighted to see Mrs. Pett upon her knees, 
and speaks thus of his Aunt James: "a 
poor, religious, well-meaning, good soul, 
talking of nothing but God Almighty, and 
that with so much innocence that mightily 
pleased me." He is taken with Pen's merri- 
ment and loose songs, but not less taken 
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with the sterling worth of Coventry. He is 
jolly with a drunken sailor, but listens with 
interest and patience, as he rides the Essex 
roads, to the story of a Quaker's spiritual 
trials and conviftions. He lends a critical 
ear to the discourse of kings and royal 
dukes. He spends an evening at Vauxhall 
with "Killigrew and young Newport — 
loose company," says he, *'but worth a 
man's being in for once, to know the nature 
of it, and their manner of talk and lives." 
And when a rag-boy lights him home, he 
examines him about his business and other 
ways of livelihood for destitute children. 
This is almost half-way to the beginning of 
philanthropy ; had it only been the fashion, 
as it is at present, Pepys had perhaps been 
a man famous for good deeds. And it is 
through this quality that he rises, at times, 
superior to his surprising egotism; his in- 
terest in the love affairs of others is, indeed, 
impersonal ; he is filled with concern for my 
Lady Castlemaine, whom he only knows 
by sight, shares in her very jealousies, joys 
with her in her successes ; and it is not un- 
true, however strange it seems in his abrupt 
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presentment, that he loved his maid Jane 
because she was in love with his man Tom. 
Let us hear him, for once, at length: "So 
the women and W. Hewer and 1 walked 
upon the Downes, where a flock of sheep 
was; and the most pleasant and innocent 
sight that ever 1 saw in my life. We found 
a shepherd and his little boy reading, far 
from any houses or sight of people, the 
Bible to him ; so I bade the boy read to me, 
which he did with the forced tone that 
children do usually read, that was mighty 
pretty ; and then 1 did give him something, 
and went to the father, and talked with 
him. He did content himself mightily in my 
liking his boy's reading, and did bless God 
for him, the most like one of the old patri- 
archs that 1 ever saw in my life, and it 
brought those thoughts of the old age of the 
world in my mind for two or three days after. 
We took notice of his woolen knit stock- 
ings of two colours mixed, and of his shoes 
shod with iron, both at the toe and heels, 
and with great nails in the soles of his feet, 
which was mighty pretty ; and taking no- 
tice of them, 'Why,' says the poor man, 
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'the downes, you see, are full of stones, 
and we are faine to shoe ourselves thus; 
and these,* says he, 'will make the stones 
fly till they ring before me/ I did give the 
poor man something, for which he was 
mighty thankful, and 1 tried to cast stones 
with his home crooke. He values his dog 
mightily, that would turn a sheep any way 
which he would have him, when he goes to 
fold them ; told me there was about eighteen 
score sheep in his flock, and that he hath 
four shillings a week the year round for 
keeping of them ; and Mrs. Turner, in the 
common fields here, did gather one of the 
prettiest nosegays that ever I saw in my 
life." 

And so the story rambles on to the end 
of that day's pleasuring; with cups of milk, 
and glowworms, and people walking at 
sundown with their wives and children, and 
all the way home Pepys still dreaming "of 
the old age of the world " and the early in- 
nocence of man. This was how he walked 
through life, his eyes and ears wide open, 
and his hand, you will observe, not shut; 
and thus he observed the lives, the speech, 
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and the manners of his fellow-men, with 
prose fidelity of detail and yet a lingering 
glamour of romance. 

It was "two or three days after " that he 
extended this passage in the pages of his 
Journal, and the style has thus the benefit of 
some refleftion. It is generally supposed 
that, as a writer, Pepys must rank at the 
bottom of the scale of merit. But a style 
which is indefatigably lively, telling, and 
pifturesque through six large volumes of 
everyday experience, which deals with the 
whole matter of a life, and yet is rarely 
wearisome, which condescends to the most 
fastidious particulars, and yet sweeps all 
away in the forthright current of the narra- 
tive, — such a style may be ungrammatical, 
it may be inelegant, it may be one tissue of 
mistakes, but it can never be devoid of merit: 
The first and the true funftion of the writer 
has been thoroughly performed throughout ; 
and though the manner of his utterance 
may be childishly awkward, the matter has 
been transformed and assimilated by his 
unfeigned interest and delight. The gusto of 
the man speaks out fierily after all these 
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years. For the difference between Pepys and 
Shelley, to return to that half-whimsical ap- 
proximation, is one of quality but not one 
of degree ; in his sphere, Pepys felt as keenly, 
and his is the true prose of poetry — prose 
because the spirit of the man was narrow 
and earthly, but poetry because he was de- 
lightedly alive. Hence, in such a passage as 
this about the Epsom shepherd, the result 
upon the reader's mind is entire conviftion 
and unmingled pleasure. So, you feel, the 
thing fell out, not otherwise ; and you would 
no more change it than you would change 
a sublimity of Shakespeare's, a homely touch 
of Bunyan's, or a favoured reminiscence of 
your own. 

There never was a man nearer being an 
artist, who yet was not one. The tang was 
in the family; while he was writing the 
journal for our enjoyment in his comely 
house in Navy Gardens, no fewer than two 
of his cousins were tramping the fens, kit 
under arm, to make music to the country 
girls. But he himself, though he could play 
so many instruments and pass judgment in 
so many fields of art, remained an amateur. 
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It is not given to any one so keenly to en- 
joy, without some greater power to under- 
stand. That he did not like Shakespeare as 
an artist for the stage may be a fault, but it 
is not without either parallel or excuse. He 
certainly admired him as a poet; he was the 
first beyond mere aftors on the rolls of that 
innumerable army who have got ** To be or 
not to be" by heart. Nor was he content 
with that; it haunted his mind; he quoted 
it to himself in the pages of the Diary, and, 
rushing in where angels fear to tread, he set 
it to music. Nothing, indeed, is more nota- 
ble than the heroic quality of the verses that 
our little sensualist in a periwig chose out 
to marry with his own mortal strains. Some 
gust from brave Elizabethan times must 
have warmed his spirit, as he sat tuning his 
sublime theorbo. **To be or not to be. 
Whether 'tis nobler " — ' ' Beauty retire, 
thou dost my pity move " — ** It is decreed, 
nor shall thy fate, O Rome ; " — open and 
dignified in the sound, various and majestic 
in the sentiment, it was no inapt, as it was 
certainly no timid, spirit that selefted such 
a range of themes. Of* 'Gaze not on Swans," 
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I know no more than these four words; 
yet that also seems to promise well. It was, 
however, on a probable suspicion, the 
work of his master, Mr. Berkenshaw — as 
the drawings that figure at the breaking 
up of a young ladies' seminary are the work 
of the professor attached to the establish- 
ment. Mr. Berkenshaw was not altogether 
happy in his pupil. The amateur cannot 
usually rise into the artist, some leaven of 
the world still clogging him ; and we find 
Pepys behaving like a pickthank to the man 
who taught him composition. In relation to 
the stage, which he so warmly loved and 
understood, he was not only more hearty, 
but more generous to others. Thus he en- 
counters Colonel Reames, ''a man," says 
he, **who understands and loves a play as 
well as 1, and I love him for it." And again, 
when he and his wife had seen a most ridi- 
culous insipid piece, "Glad we were," he 
writes, "that Betterton had no part in it." 
It is by such a zeal and loyalty to those 
who labour for his delight that the amateur 
grows worthy of the artist. And it should be 
kept in mind that, not only in art, but in 
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morals, Pepys rejoiced to recognise his bet- 
ters. There was not one speck of envy in 
the whole human-hearted egotist. 

RESPECTABILITY 
When writers inveigh against repeftabil- 
ity, in the present degraded meaning of the 
word, they are usually suspefted of a taste 
for clay pipes and beer cellars; and their 
performances are thought to hail from the 
Owl's Nest of the comedy. They have some- 
thing more, however, in their eye than the 
dulness of a round million dinner parties 
that sit down yearly in old England. For to 
do anything because others do it, and not 
because the thing is good, or kind, or hon- 
est in its own right, is to resign all moral 
control and captaincy upon yourself, and go 
post-haste to the devil with the greater num- 
ber. We smile over the ascendency of priests ; 
but 1 had rather follow a priest than what 
they call the leaders of society. No life can 
better than that of Pepys illustrate the dan- 
gers of this respeftable theory of living. For 
what can be more untoward than the oc- 
currence, at a critical period and while the 
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habits are still pliable, of such a sweeping 
transformation as the return of Charles the 
Second? Round went the whole fleet of 
England on the other tack ; and while a few 
tall pintas, Milton or Pen, still sailed a lonely 
course by the stars and their own private 
compass, the cock-boat, Pepys, must go 
about with the majority among the "stupid 
starers and the loud huzzas." 

The respeftable are not led so much by 
any desire of applause as by a positive need 
for countenance. The weaker and the tamer 
the man, the more will he require this sup- 
port; and any positive quality relieves him, 
by just so much, of this dependence. In a 
dozen ways, Pepys was quite strong enough 
to please himself without regard for others; 
but his positive qualities were not co-exten- 
sive with the field of conduft ; and in many 
parts of life he followed, with gleeful pre- 
cision, in the footprints of the contempo- 
rary Mrs. Grundy. In morals, particularly, 
he lived by the countenance of others ; felt 
a slight from another more keenly than a 
meanness in himself; and then first repented 
when he was found out. You could talk of 
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religion or morality to such a man ; and by 
the artist side of him, by his lively sympathy 
and apprehension, he could rise, as it were 
dramatically, to the significance of what 
you said. All that matter in religion which 
has been nicknamed other-worldliness was 
striftly in his gamut; but a rule of life that 
should make a man rudely virtuous, follow- 
ing right in good report and ill report, was 
foolishness and a stumbling-block to Pepys. 
He was much thrown across the Friends; 
and nothing can be more instruftive than 
his attitude toward these most interesting 
people of that age. I have mentioned how 
he conversed with one as he rode; when he 
saw some brought from a meeting under . 
arrest, '*1 would to God," said he, *'they 
would either conform, or be more wise and 
not be catched ; " and to a Quaker in his own 
office he extended a timid though eflfeftual 
proteftion. Meanwhile there was growing 
up next door to him that beautiful nature, 
William Pen. It is odd that Pepys condemned 
him for a fop ; odd, though natural enough 
when you see Pen's portrait, that Pepys 
was jealous of him with his wife. But the 
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cream of the story is when Pen publishes 
his Sandy Foundation Shaken, and Pepys 
has it read aloud by his wife. '* I find it," he 
says, "so well writ as, I think, it is too 
good for him ever to have writ it; and it is 
a serious sort of book, and not fit for every- 
body to read.'' Nothing is more galling to 
the merely respeftable than to be brought 
in contaft with religious ardour. Pepys had 
his own foundation, sandy enough, but dear 
to him from praftical considerations, and he 
would read the book with true uneasiness 
of spirit; for conceive the blow if, by some 
plaguy accident, this Pen were to convert 
him ! It was a different kind of doArine that 
he judged profitable for himself and others. 
"A good sermon of Mr. Gilford's at our 
church, upon ' Seek ye first the kingdom of 
heaven.' A very excellent and persuasive, 
good and moral sermon. He showed, like a 
wise man, that righteousness is a surer moral 
way of being rich than sin and villainy." It is 
thus that respeftable people desire to have 
their Greathearts address them, telling in 
mild accents, how you may make the best of 
both worlds, and be a moral hero without 
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courage, kindness, or troublesome reflec- 
tion ; and thus the Gospel, cleared of East- 
ern metaphor, becomes a manual of worldly 
prudence, and a handybook for Pepys and 
the successful merchant. 

The respeftability of Pepys was deeply 
grained. He has no idea of truth except for 
the Diary. He has no care that a thing shall 
be, if it but appear; gives out that he has 
inherited a good estate, when he has seem- 
ingly got nothing but a lawsuit; and is 
pleased to be thought liberal when he knows 
he has been mean. He is conscientiously os- 
tentatious. 1 say conscientiously, with rea- 
son. He could never have been taken for a 
fop, like Pen, but arrayed himself in a man- 
ner nicely suitable to his position. For long 
he hesitated to assume the famous periwig; 
for a public man should travel gravely with 
the fashions, not foppishly before, nor dow- 
dily behind, the central movement of his age. 
For long he durst not keep a carriage; that, 
in his circumstances, would have been im- 
proper; but a time comes, with the growth 
of his fortune, when the impropriety has 
shifted to the other side, and he is * * ashamed 
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to be seen in a hackney." Pepys talked about 
being **a Quaker or some very melancholy 
thing " ; for my part, 1 can imagine nothing 
so melancholy, because nothing half so silly, 
as to be concerned about such problems. But 
so respeftability and the duties of society 
haunt and burden their poor devotees; and 
what seems at first the very primrose path 
of life, proves diflficult and thorny like the 
rest. And the time comes to Pepys, as to all 
the merely respeftable, when he must not 
only order his pleasures, but even clip his 
virtuous movements, to the public pattern 
of the age. There was some juggling among 
officials to avoid direft taxation ; and Pepys, 
with a noble impulse, growing ashamed of 
this dishonesty, designed to charge himself 
with ;^iooo; but finding none to set him an 
example, ''nobody of our ablest merchants" 
with this moderate liking for clean hands, 
he judged it "not decent;" he feared it 
would "bethought vain glory;" and, rather 
than appear singular, cheerfully remained a 
thief. One able merchant's countenance, and 
Pepys had dared to do an honest aft! Had 
he found one brave spirit, properly recog- 
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nized by society, he might have gone far as 
a disciple. Mrs. Turner, it is true, can fill 
him full of sordid scandal, and make him 
believe, against the testimony of his senses, 
that Pen's venison pasty stank like the devil; 
but, on the other hand, Sir William Coven- 
try can raise him by a word into another be- 
ing. Pepys, when he is with Coventry, talks 
in the vein of an old Roman. What does 
he care for office or emolument? *' Thank 
God, I have enough of my own," says he, 
" to buy me a good book and a good fiddle, 
and 1 have a good wife." And again, we find 
this pair projefting an old age when an un- 
grateful country shall have dismissed them 
from the field of public service; Coventry 
living retired in a fine house, and Pepys 
dropping in, "it may be, to read a chapter 
of Seneca." 

Under this influence, the only good one in 
his life, Pepys continued zealous and, for the 
period, pure in his employment. He would 
not be ' 'bribed to be unjust, " he says, though 
he was "not so squeamish as to refuse a 
present after," suppose the king to have re- 
ceived no wrong. His new arrangement for 
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the viftualling of Tangier, he tells us with 
honest complacency, will save the king a 
thousand and gain Pepys three hundred 
pounds a year, — a statement which exaftly 
fixes the degree of the age's enlightenment. 
But for his industry and capacity no praise 
can be too high. It was an unending struggle 
for the man to stick to his business in such a 
garden of Armida as he found this life ; and the 
story of his oaths, so often broken, so cour- 
ageously renewed, is worthy rather of ad- 
miration than the contempt it has received. 
Elsewhere, and beyond the sphere of 
Coventry's influence, we find him losing 
scruples and daily complying further with 
the age. When he began the Journal, he 
was a trifle prim and puritanic; merry 
enough, to be sure, over his private cups, 
and still remembering Magdalene ale and 
his acquaintance with Mrs. Ainsworth of 
Cambridge. But youth is a hot season with 
all ; when a man smells April and May he is 
apt at times to stumble ; and in spite of a 
disordered praftice, Pepys's theory, the bet- 
ter things that he approved and followed 
after, we may even say were strift. Where 
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there was *'tag, rag, and bobtail, dancing, 
singing, and drinking," he felt "ashamed, 
and went away;" and when he slept in 
church, he prayed God forgive him. In but a 
little while we find him with some ladies 
keeping each other awake ''from spite," as 
though not to sleep in church were an ob- 
vious hardship; and yet later he calmly 
passes the time of service, looking about 
him, with a perspeftive glass, on all the 
pretty women. His favourite ejaculation, 
**Lord!" occurs but once that 1 have ob- 
served in 1660, never in '61, twice in *62, 
and at least five times in '63; after which 
the *' Lords" may be said to pullulate like 
herrings, with here and there a solitary 
*' damned," as it were a whale among the 
shoal. He and his wife, once filled with 
dudgeon by some innocent freedoms at a 
marriage, are soon content to go pleasuring 
with my Lord Brouncker's mistress, who 
was not even, by his own account, the most 
discreet of mistresses. Tag, rag, and bob- 
tail, dancing, singing, and drinking, become 
his natural element; aftors and aftresses 
and drunken, roaring courtiers are to be 
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found in his society; until the man grew 
so involved with Saturnalian manners and 
companions that he was shot almost un- 
consciously into the grand domestic crash 
of 1668. 

That was the legitimate issue and pun- 
ishment of years of staggering walk and 
conversation. The man who has smoked 
his pipe for half a century in a powder 
magazine finds himself at last the author 
and the viftim of a hideous disaster. So 
with our pleasant-minded Pepys and his 
peccadilloes. All of a sudden, as he still 
trips dexterously enough among the dan- 
gers of a double-faced career, thinking no 
great evil, humming to himself the trillo. 
Fate takes the further conduft of that mat- 
ter from his hands, and brings him face to 
face with the consequences of his afts. For 
a man still, after so many years, the lover, 
although not the constant lover, of his 
wife, — for a man, besides, who was so 
greatly careful of appearances, — the revela- 
tion of his infidelities was a crushing blow. 
The tears that he shed, the indignities that 
he endured, are not to be measured. A vul- 
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gar woman, and now justly incensed, Mrs. 
Pepys spared him no detail of suffering. 
She was violent, threatening him with the 
tongs ; she was careless of his honour, driv- 
ing him to insult the mistress whom she 
had driven him to betray and to discard ; 
worst of all, she was hopelessly inconse- 
quent, in word and thought and deed, now 
lulling him with reconciliations, and anon 
flaming forth again with the original anger. 
Pepys had not used his wife well; he had 
wearied her with jealousies, even while 
himself unfaithful; he had grudged her 
clothes and pleasures, while lavishing both 
upon himself; he had abused her in words ; 
he had bent his fist at her in anger; he had 
once blacked her eye ; and it is one of the 
oddest particulars in that odd Diary of his, 
that, while the injury is referred to once in 
passing, there is no hint as to the occasion 
or the manner of the blow. But now, when 
he is in the wrong, nothing can exceed the 
long-suflfering aflfeftion of this impatient 
husband. While he was still sinning and 
still undiscovered, he seems not to have 
known a touch of penitence stronger than 
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what might lead him to take his wife to the 
theatre, or for an airing, or to give her a new 
dress, by way of compensation. Once found 
out, however, and he seems to himself to 
have lost all claim to decent usage. It is per- 
haps the strongest instance of his exter- 
nality. His wife may do what she pleases, 
and though he may groan, it will never oc- 
cur to him to blame her; he has no weapon 
left but tears and the most abjeft submis- 
sion. We should perhaps have respefted 
him more had he not given way so utterly 
— above all, had he refused to write, under 
his wife's dictation, an insulting letter to his 
unhappy fellow-culprit. Miss Willet; but 
somehow I believe we like him better as he 
was. 

The death of his wife, following so shortly 
after, must have stamped the impression of 
this episode upon his mind. For the re- 
maining years of his long life we have no 
Diary to help us, and we have seen already 
how little stress is to be laid upon the tenor 
of his correspondence ; but what with the 
recoUeftion of the catastrophe of his married 
life, what with the natural influence of his 
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advancing years and reputation, it seems 
not unlikely that the period of gallantry was 
at an end for Pepys; and it is beyond a 
doubt that he sat down at last to an hon- 
oured and agreeable old age among his 
books and music, the correspondent of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and, in one instance at least, 
the poetical counsellor of Dry den. Through 
all this period, that Diary which contained 
the secret memoirs of his life, with all its in-^ 
consistencies and escapades, had been reli- 
giously preserved; nor, when he came to 
die, does he appear to have provided for its 
destruftion. So we may conceive him faith- 
ful to the end to all his dear and early 
memories; still mindful of Mrs. Hely in the 
woods at Epsom; still lighting at Islington 
for a cup of kindness to the dead ; still, if he 
heard again that air that once so much dis- 
turbed him, thrilling at the recolleftion of 
the love that bound him to his wife. 
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JOHN KNOX AND HIS RELA- 
TIONS TO WOMEN 

I. — THE CONTROyERSY ABOUT FE- 
MALE RULE 

J HEN first the idea became widely 
spread among men that the Word of 
God, instead of being truly the foun- 
dation of all existing institutions, was rather 
a stone which the builders had rejefted, it 
was but natural that the consequent havoc 
among received opinions should be accom- 
panied by the generation of many new and 
lively hopes for the future. Somewhat as in 
the early days of the French Revolution, 
men must have looked for an immediate 
and universal improvement in their condi- 
tion. Christianity, up to that time, had been 
somewhat of a failure politically. The reason 
was now obvious, the capital flaw was de- 
tected, the sickness of the body politic traced 
at last to its efficient cause. It was only nec- 
essary to put the Bible thoroughly into prac- 
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tice, to set themselves strenuously to realise 
in life the Holy Commonwealth, and all abu- 
ses and iniquities would surely pass away. 
Thus, in a pageant played at Geneva in the 
year 1 523, the world was represented as a sick 
man at the end of his wits for help, to whom 
his doftor recommends Lutheran specifics.' 
The Reformers themselves had set their 
aflfeftions in a different world, and professed 
to look for the finished result of their en- 
deavours on the other side of death. They 
took no interest in politics as such; they 
even condemned political aftion as Anti- 
christian : notably, Luther in the case of the 
Peasants' War. And yet, as the purely reli- 
gious question was inseparably complicated 
with political difficulties, and they had to 
make opposition, from day to day, against 
principalities and powers, they were led, 
one after another, and again and again, to 
leave the sphere which was more striftly 
their own, and meddle, for good and evil, 
with the affairs of State. Not much was to 
be expefted from interference in such a 
spirit. Whenever a minister found himself 

* Gaberel's Eglise de Geneve^ i. 88. 
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galled or hindered, he would be inclined to 
suppose some contravention of the Bible. 
Whenever Christian liberty was restrained 
(and Christian liberty for each individual 
would be about coextensive with what he 
wished to do), it was obvious that the State 
was Antichristian. The great thing, and the 
one thing, was to push the Gospel and the 
Reformers' own interpretation of it. What- 
ever helped was good; whatever hindered 
was evil; and if this simple classification 
proved inapplicable over the whole field, it 
was no business of his to stop and reconcile 
incongruities. He had more pressing con- 
cerns on hand ; he had to save souls ; he had 
to be about his Father's business. This short- 
sighted view resulted in a doftrine that was 
aftually Jesuitical in application. They had 
no serious ideas upon politics, and they were 
ready, nay, they seemed almost bound, to 
adopt and support whichever ensured for the 
moment the greatest benefit to the souls of 
their fellow-men. They were dishonest in all 
sincerity. Thus Labitte, in the introduftion 
to a book ' in which he exposes the hypo- 
' La Democratif che{ les PrSdicateurs de la Ligui, 
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critical democracy of the Catholics under 
the League, steps aside for a moment to 
stigmatise the hypocritical democracy of the 
Protestants. And nowhere was this expedi- 
ency in political questions more apparent 
than about the question of female sovereign- 
ty. So much was this the case that one James 
Thomasius, of Leipsic, wrote a little paper ' 
about the religious partialities of those who 
took part in the controversy, in which some 
of these learned disputants cut a very sorry 
figure. 

Now Knox has been from the first a man 
well hated; and it is somewhat charafter- 
istic of his luck that he figures here in the 
very forefront of the list of partial scribes 
who trimmed their doftrine with the wind 
in all good conscience, and were political 
weathercocks out of conviftion. Not only 
has Thomasius mentioned him, but Bayle 
has taken the hint from Thomasius, and 
dedicated a long note to the matter at the 
end of his article on the Scotch Reformer. 
This is a little less than fair. If any one among 

^Hisioria affe^uumse immiscentium controversice de 
gyncecocratia. It is in his collefted prefaces, Leipsic, 1683. 
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the evangelists of that period showed more 
serious political sense than another, it was 
assuredly Knox ; and even in this very mat- 
ter of female rule, although I do not suppose 
any one nowadays will feel inclined to en- 
dorse his sentiments, I confess I can make 
great allowance for his conduft. The con- 
troversy, besides, has an interest of its own, 
in view of later controversies. 

John Knox, from 1556 to 1559, was resi- 
dent in Geneva, as minister, jointly with 
Goodman, of a little church of English refu- 
gees. He and his congregation were ban- 
ished from England by one woman, Mary 
Tudor, and proscribed in Scotland by an- 
other, the Regent Mary of Guise. The coin- 
cidence was tempting: here were many 
abuses centring about one abuse ; here was 
Christ's Gospel persecuted in the two king- 
doms by one anomalous power. He had not 
far to go to find the idea that female govern- 
ment was anomalous. It was an age, indeed, 
in which women, capable and incapable, 
played a conspicuous part upon the stage of 
European history; and yet their rule, what- 
ever may have been the opinion of here and 
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there a wise man or enthusiast, was regarded 
as an anomaly by the great bulk of their con- 
temporaries. It was defended as an anomaly. 
It, and all that accompanied and sanftioned 
it, was set aside as a single exception; and 
no one thought of reasoning down from 
queens and extending their privileges to or- 
dinary women. Great ladies, as we know, 
had the privilege of entering into monas- 
teries and cloisters, otherwise forbidden to 
their sex. As with one thing, so with an- 
other. Thus, Margaret of Navarre wrote 
books with great acclamation, and no one, 
seemingly, saw fit to call her conduft in 
question; but Mademoiselle de Gournay, 
Montaigne's adopted daughter, was in a 
controversy with the world as to whether 
a woman might be an author without in- 
congruity. Thus, too, we have Thdodore 
Agrippa d' Aubign6 writing to his daughters 
about the learned women of his century, 
and cautioning them, in conclusion, that the 
study of letters was unsuited to ladies of a 
middling station, and should be reserved for 
princesses.* And once more, if we desire to 

* CEuvres de d^Auhignij i. 449. 
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see the same principle carried to ludicrous 
extreme, we shall find that Reverend Father 
in God the Abbot of Brant6me, claiming, on 
the authority of some lord of his acquaint- 
ance, a privilege, or rather a duty, of free 
love for great princesses, and carefully ex- 
cluding other ladies from the same gallant 
dispensation.' One sees the spirit in which 
these immunities were granted; and how 
they were but the natural consequence of 
that awe for courts and kings that made the 
last writer tell us, with simple wonder, 
how Catherine de Medici would "laugh 
her fill just like another " over the humours 
of pantaloons and zanies. And such servility 
was, of all things, what would touch most 
nearly the republican spirit of Knox. It was 
not difficult for him to set aside this weak 
scruple of loyalty. The lantern of his analy- 
sis did not always shine with a very ser- 
viceable light; but he had the virtue, at 
least, to carry it into many places of ficti- 
tious holiness, and was not abashed by the 
tinsel divinity that hedged kings and queens 
from his contemporaries. And so he could 

* Darner IllustreSf pp. 358-360. 
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put the proposition in the form already 
mentioned: there was Christ's Gospel per- 
secuted in the two kingdoms by one anoma- 
lous power; plainly, then, the " regiment of 
women" was Antichristian. Early in 1558 he 
communicated this discovery to the world, 
by publishing at Geneva his notorious book 
— The First Blast of the Trumpet against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women. ' 

As a whole, it is a dull performance ; but 
the preface, as is usual with Knox, is both 
interesting and morally fine. Knox was not 
one of those who are humble in the hour of 
triumph; he was aggressive even when 
things were at their worst. He had a grim 
reliance in himself, or rather in his mission ; 
if he were not sure that he was a great man, 
he was at least sure that he was one set 
apart to do great things. And he judged 
simply that whatever passed in his mind, 
whatever moved him to flee from persecu- 
tion instead of constantly facing it out, or, 
as here, to publish and withhold his name 
from the title-page of a critical work, would 
not fail to be of interest, perhaps of benefit, 

'Works of John Knox, iv. 349. 
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to the world. There may be something 
more finely sensitive in the modern hu- 
mour, that tends more and more to with- 
draw a man's personality from the lessons 
he inculcates or the cause that he has es- 
poused; but there is a loss herewith of 
wholesome responsibility; and when we 
find in the works of Knox, as in the Epistles 
of Paul, the man himself standing nakedly 
forward, courting and anticipating criticism, 
putting his character, as it were, in pledge 
for the sincerity of his doftrine, we had 
best waive the question of delicacy, and 
make our acknowledgments for a lesson of 
courage, not unnecessary in these days of 
anonymous criticism, and much light, other- 
wise unattainable, on the spirit in which 
great movements were initiated and carried 
forward. Knox's personal revelations are 
always interesting; and, in the case of the 
"First Blast," as I have said, there is no 
exception to the rule. He begins by stating 
the solemn responsibility of all who are 
watchmen over God's flock; and all are 
watchmen (he goes on to explain, with that 
fine breadth of spirit that charaderises him 
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even when, as here, he shows himself most 
narrow), all are watchmen ** whose eyes 
God doth open, and whose conscience he 
pricketh to admonish the ungodly." And 
with the full consciousness of this great 
duty before him, he sets himself to answer 
the scruples of timorous or worldly-minded 
people. How can a man repent, he asks, 
unless the nature of his transgression is 
made plain to him ? " And therefore 1 say," 
he continues, "that of necessity it is that 
this monstriferous empire of women (which 
among all enormities that this day do 
abound upon the face of the whole earth, is 
most detestable and damnable) be openly 
and plainly declared to the world, to the 
end that some may repent and be saved." 
To those who think the doftrine useless, 
because it cannot be expefted to amend 
those princes whom it would dispossess if 
once accepted, he makes answer in a strain 
that shows him at his greatest. After having 
instanced how the rumour of Christ's cen- 
sures found its way to Herod in his own 
court, **even so," he continues, '*may the 
sound of our weak trumpet, by the support 
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of some wind (blow it from the south, or 
blow it from the north, it is of no matter), 
come to the ears of the chief offenders. But 
whether it do or not, yet dare we not cease to 
blow as God will give strength. For we are 
debtors to more than to princes, to wit, to the 
great multitude of our brethren, of whom, 
no doubt, a great number have heretofore 
offended by error and ignorance." 

It is for the multitude, then, he writes; 
he does not greatly hope that his trumpet 
will be audible in palaces, or that crowned 
women will submissively discrown them- 
selves at his appeal; what he does hope, in 
plain English, is to encourage and justify 
rebellion ; and we shall see, before we have 
done, that he can put his purpose into 
words as roundly as I can put it for him. 
This he sees to be a matter of much hazard ; 
he is not ** altogether so brutish and insen- 
sible, but that he has laid his account what 
the finishing of the work may cost." He 
knows that he will find many adversaries, 
since ** to the most part of men, lawful and 
godly appeareth whatsoever antiquity hath 
received." He looks for opposition, ''not 
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only of the ignorant multitude, but of the 
wise, politic, and quiet spirits of the earth." 
He will be called foolish, curious, despite- 
ful, and a sower of sedition ; and one day, 
perhaps, for all he is now nameless, he may 
be attainted of treason. Yet he has ** deter- 
mined to obey God, notwithstanding that 
the world shall rage thereat." Finally, he 
makes some excuse for the anonymous ap- 
pearance of this first instalment: it is his 
purpose thrice to blow the trumpet in this 
matter, if God so permit; twice he intends 
to do it without name; but at the last blast 
to take the odium upon himself, that all 
others may be purged. 

Thus he ends the preface, and enters upon 
his argument with a secondary title: **The 
First Blast to awake Women degenerate." 
We are in the land of assertion without de- 
lay. That a woman should bear rule, superi- 
ority, dominion or empire over any realm, 
nation, or city, he tells us, is repugnant to 
nature, contumely to God, and a subversion 
of good order. Women are weak, frail, im- 
patient, feeble, and foolish. God has denied 
to woman wisdom to consider, or provi- 
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dence to foresee, what is profitable to a 
commonwealth. Women have been ever 
lightly esteemed ; they have been denied the 
tutory of their own sons, and subjefted to 
the unquestionable sway of their husbands; 
and surely it is irrational to give the greater 
where the less has been withheld, and suf- 
fer a woman to reign supreme over a great 
kingdom who would be allowed no author- 
ity by her own fireside. He appeals to the 
Bible ; but though he makes much of the 
first transgression and certain strong texts 
in Genesis and Paul's Epistles, he does not 
appeal with entire success. The cases of De- 
borah and Huldah can be brought into no 
sort of harmony with his thesis. Indeed, 1 
may say that, logically, he left his bones 
there; and that it is but the phantom of an 
argument that he parades thenceforward to 
the end. Well was it for Knox that he suc- 
ceeded no better; it is under this very am- 
biguity about Deborah that we shall find him 
fain to creep for shelter before he is done 
with the regiment of women. After having 
thus exhausted Scripture, and formulated 
its teaching in the somewhat blasphemous 
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maxim that the man is placed above the 
woman, even as God above the angels, he 
goes on triumphantly to adduce the testi- 
monies of TertuUian, Augustine, Ambrose, 
Basil, Chrysostom, and the Pandefts; and 
having gathered this little cloud of witnesses 
about him, like pursuivants about a herald, 
he solemnly proclaims all reigning women 
to be traitoresses and rebels against God; 
discharges all men thenceforward from hold- 
ing any office under such monstrous regi- 
ment, and calls upon all the lieges with one 
consent to " study to repress the inordinate 
pride and tyranny ' ' of queens. If this is not 
treasonable teaching, one would be glad to 
know what is; and yet, as if he feared he 
had not made the case plain enough against 
himself, he goes on to deduce the startling 
corollary that all oaths of allegiance must be 
incontinently broken. If it was sin thus to 
have sworn even in ignorance, it were ob- 
stinate sin to continue to respefl: them after 
fuller knowledge. Then comes the perora- 
tion, in which he cries aloud against the 
cruelties of that cursed Jezebel of England — 
that horrible monster Jezebel of England; 
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and after having predifted sudden destruc- 
tion to her rule and to the rule of all crowned 
women, and warned all men that if they 
presume to defend the same when any 
** noble heart" shall be raised up to vindi- 
cate the liberty of his country, they shall not 
fail to perish themselves in the ruin, he con- 
cludes with a last rhetorical flourish : ** And 
therefore let all men be advertised, for the 
Trumpet hath once blown." 

The capitals are his own. In writing, he 
probably felt the want of some such rever- 
beration of the pulpit under strong hands as 
he was wont to emphasise his spoken utter- 
ances withal; there would seem to him a 
want of passion in the orderly lines of type; 
and I suppose we may take the capitals as 
a mere substitute for the great voice with 
which he would have given it forth, had we 
heard it from his own lips. Indeed, as it is, 
in this little strain of rhetoric about the trum- 
pet, this current allusion to the fall of Jericho, 
that alone distinguishes his bitter and hasty 
produftion, he was probably right, accord- 
ing to all artistic canon, thus to support and 
accentuate in conclusion the sustained meta- 
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phor of a hostile proclamation. It is curious, 
by the way, to note how favourite an image 
the trumpet was with the Reformer. He re- 
turns to it again and again ; it is the Alpha 
and Omega of his rhetoric; it is to him what 
a ship is to the stage sailor; and one would 
almost fancy he had begun the world as 
a trumpeter's apprentice. The partiality is 
surely charafteristic. All his life long he was 
blowing summonses before various Jerichos, 
some of which fell duly, but not all. Wher- 
ever he appears in history his speech is loud, 
angry, and hostile; there is no peace in his 
life, and little tenderness; he is always sound- 
ing hopefully to the front for some rough 
enterprise. And as his voice had something 
of the trumpet's hardness, it had something 
also of the trumpet's warlike inspiration. So 
Randolph, possibly fresh from the sound of 
the Reformer's preaching, writes of him to 
Cecil: — " Where your honour exhorteth us 
to stoutness, 1 assure you the voice of one 
man is able, in an hour, to put more life in 
us than six hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears." ' 

* M'Crie's Life of Knox, ii. 41. 
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Thus was the proclamation made. Nor 
was it long in wakening all the echoes of 
Europe. What success might have attended 
it, had the question decided been a purely 
abstraft question, it is difficult to say. As it 
was, it was to stand or fall, not by logic, but 
by political needs and sympathies. Thus, in 
France, hisdoftrine wasto have some future, 
because Protestants suffered there under the 
feeble and treacherous regency of Catherine 
de Medici ; and thus it was to have no future 
anywhere else, because the Protestant in- 
terest was bound up with the prosperity of 
Queen Elizabeth. This stumbling-block lay 
at the very threshold of the matter; and 
Knox, in the text of the "First Blast," had 
set everybody the wrong example and gone 
to the ground himself. He finds occasion to 
regret "the blood of innocent Lady Jane 
Dudley." But Lady Jane Dudley, or Lady 
Jane Grey, as we call her, was a would-be 
traitoress and rebel against God, to use his 
own expressions. If, therefore, political and 
religious sympathy led Knox himself into so 
grave a partiality, what was he to expeft 
from his disciples ? If the trumpet gave so 
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ambiguous a sound, who could heanily pre- 
pare himself for the battle ? The question 
whether Lady Jane Dudley was an innocent 
martyr, or a traitoress against God, whose 
inordinate pride and tyranny had been ef- 
feftually repressed, was thus left altogether 
in the wind ; and it was not, perhaps, won- 
derful if many of Knox's readers concluded 
that all right and wrong in the matter turned 
upon the degree of the sovereign's ortho- 
doxy and possible helpfulness to the Re- 
formation. He should have been the more 
careful of such an ambiguity of meaning, as 
he must have known well the lukewarm 
indifference and dishonesty of his fellow- 
reformers in political matters. He had al- 
ready, in 1556 or 1557, talked the matter 
over with his great master, Calvin, in '*a 
private conversation;" and the interview' 
must have been truly distasteful to both 
parties. Calvin, indeed, went a far way with 
him in theory, and owned that the "gov- 
ernment of women was a deviation from 
the original and proper order of nature, to be 

'Described by Calvin in a letter to Cedl, Knox's 
Works, vol. iv. 
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ranked, no less than slavery, among the pun- 
ishments consequent upon the fall of man." 
But, in practice, their two roads separ- 
ated. For the Man of Geneva saw difficul- 
ties in the way of the Scripture proof in the 
cases of Deborah and Huldah, and in the 
prophecy of Isaiah that queens should be 
the nursing mothers of the Church. And as 
the Bible was not decisive, he thought the 
subject should be let alone, because, **by 
custom and public consent and long prac- 
tice, it has been established that realms and 
principalities may descend to females by 
hereditary right, and it would not be lawful 
to unsettle governments which are ordained 
by the peculiar providence of God.'* I im- 
agine Knox's ears must have burned during 
this interview. Think of him listening duti- 
fully to all this — how it would not do to 
meddle with anointed kings — how there 
was a peculiar providence in these great af- 
fairs ; and then think of his own peroration, 
and the ''noble heart" whom he looks for 
'*to vindicate the liberty of his country " ; or 
his answer to Queen Mary, when she asked 
him who he was, to interfere in the affairs 
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of Scotland: — ''Madam, a subjeft born 
within the same! " Indeed, the two doftors 
who differed at this private conversation 
represented, at the moment, two principles 
of enormous import in the subsequent his- 
tory of Europe. In Calvin we have repre- 
sented that passive obedience, that toleration 
of injustice and absurdity, that holding back 
of the hand from political affairs as from 
something unclean, which lost France, if we 
are to believe M. Michelet, for the Reforma- 
tion ; a spirit necessarily fatal in the long run 
to the existence of any seft that may profess 
it; a suicidal doftrine that survives among 
us to this day in narrow views of personal 
duty, and the low political morality of many 
virtuous men. In Knox, on the other hand, 
we see foreshadowed the whole Puritan 
Revolution and the scaffold of Charles I. 

There is little doubt in my mind that this 
interview was what caused Knox to print 
his book without a name.' It was a dan- 

' It was anonymously published, but no one seems to 
have been in doubt about its authorship; he might as 
well have set his name to it, for all the good he got by 
holding it back. 
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gerous thing to contradift the Man of Gen- 
eva, and doubly so, surely, when one had 
had the advantage of correftion from him 
in a private conversation; and Knox had 
his little flock of English refugees to con- 
sider. If they had fallen into bad odour 
at Geneva, where else was there left to flee 
to ? It was printed, as I said, in 1558; and, 
by a singular tnal-d-propos, in that same 
year Mary died, and Elizabeth succeeded to 
the throne of England. And just as the ac- 
cession of Catholic Queen Mary had con- 
demned female rule in the eyes of Knox, 
the accession of Protestant Queen Elizabeth 
justified it in the eyes of his colleagues. 
Female rule ceases to be an anomaly, not 
because Elizabeth can "reply to eight am- 
bassadors in one day in their different lan- 
guages," but because she represents for the 
moment the political future of the Reforma- 
tion. The exiles troop back to England with 
songs of praise in their mouths. The bright 
occidental star, of which we have all read 
in the Preface to the Bible, has risen over 
the darkness of Europe. There is a thrill of 
hope through the persecuted Churches of 
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the Continent. Calvin writes to Cecil, wash- 
ing his hands of Knox and his political 
heresies. The sale of the ''First Blast" is 
prohibited in Geneva; and along with it the 
bold book of Knox's colleague, Goodman — 
a book dear to Milton — where female rule 
was briefly charafterised as a ** monster in 
nature and disorder among men."' Any 
who may ever have doubted, or been for a 
moment led away by Knox or Goodman, or 
their own wicked imaginations, are now 
more than convinced. They have seen the 
occidental star. Aylmer, with his eye set 
greedily on a possible bishopric, and *'the 
better to obtain the favour of the new 
Queen,"* sharpens his pen to confound 
Knox by logic. What need? He has been 
confounded by fafts. * * Thus what had been to 
the refugees of Geneva as the very word of 
God, no sooner were they back in England 
than behold ! it was the word of the devil. "3 

' Knox's Works, iv. 358. 

■Strype's Aylmer^ p. 16. 

»It may interest the reader to know that these (so 
says Thomasius) are the "ipsissima verba Schlussel- 
burgii." 
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Now, what of the real sentiments of these 
loyal subjefts of Elizabeth ? They professed 
a holy horror for Knox's position: let us 
see if their own would please a modern 
audience any better, or was, in substance, 
greatly different. 

John Aylmer, afterwards Bishop of Lon- 
don, published an answer to Knox, under 
the title of An Harbour for Faithful and 
true Subjedts against the late Blown Blast, 
concerning the government of IVomen.^ And 
certainly he was a thought more acute, a 
thoughtless precipitate and simple, than his 
adversary. He is not to be led away by such 
captious terms as natural and unnatural. 
It is obvious to him that a woman's disability 
to rule is not natural in the same sense in 
which it is natural for a stone to fall or fire 
to burn. He is doubtful, on the whole, 
whether this disability be natural at all; 
nay, when he is laying it down that a 
woman should not be a priest, he shows 
some elementary conception of what many 
of us now hold to be the truth of the mat- 

' I am indebted for a sight of this book to the kindness 
of Mr. David Laing, the editor of Knox's Works. 
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ter. **The bringing-up of women," he 
says, '* is commonly such " that they cannot 
have the necessary qualifications, *' for they 
are not brought up in learning in schools, 
nor trained in disputation." And even so, he 
can ask, "are there not in England women, 
think you, that for learning and wisdom 
could tell their household and neighbours as 
good a tale as any Sir John there?" For all 
that, his advocacy is weak. If women's rule 
is not unnatural in a sense preclusive of its 
very existence, it is neither so convenient 
nor so profitable as the government of men. 
He holds England to be specially suitable 
for the government of women, because 
there the governor is more limited and re- 
strained by the other members of the con- 
stitution than in other places; and this 
argument has kept his book from being alto- 
gether forgotten. It is only in hereditary 
monarchies that he will offer any defence of 
the anomaly. '*If rulers were to be chosen 
by lot or suffrage, he would not that any 
women should stand in the eleftion, but 
men only." The law of succession of crowns 
was a law to him, in the same sense as the 
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law of evolution is a law to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer; and the one and the other coun- 
sels his readers, in a spirit suggestively 
alike, not to kick against the pricks or seek 
to be more wise than He who made them.' 
If God has put a female child into the direft 
line of inheritance, it is God's affair. His 
strength will be perfefted in her weakness. 
He makes the Creator address the objeftors 
in this not very flattering vein: — **I that 
could make Daniel, a sucking babe, to 
judge better than the wisest lawyers; a 
brute beast to reprehend the folly of a pro- 
phet; and poor fishers to confound the 
great clerks of the world — cannot I make a 
woman to be a good ruler over you?" This 
is the last word of his reasoning. Although 
he was not altogether without Puritanic 
leaven, shown particularly in what he says 
of the incomes of Bishops, yet it was rather 
loyalty to the old order of things than any 
generous belief in the capacity of women, 
that raised up for them this clerical cham- 
pion. His courtly spirit contrasts singularly 
with the rude, bracing republicanism of 

* Social Statistics, p. 64, etc 
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Knox. ''Thy knee shall bow," he says, 
"thy cap shall off, thy tongue shall speak 
reverently of thy sovereign." For himself, 
his tongue is even more than reverent. 
Nothing can stay the issue of his eloquent 
adulation. Again and again, "the remem- 
brance of Elizabeth's virtues" carries him 
away; and he has to hark back again to 
find the scent of his argument. He is repres- 
sing his vehement adoration throughout, 
until, when the end comes, and he feels his 
business at an end, he can indulge himself 
to his heart's content in indiscriminate lau- 
dations of his royal mistress. It is humorous 
to think that this illustrious lady, whom he 
here praises, among many other excellences, 
for the simplicity of her attire and the " mar- 
vellous meekness of her stomach," threat- 
ened him, years after, in no very meek terms, 
for a sermon against female vanity in dress, 
which she held as a refleftion on herself 

Whatever was wanting here in respeft 
for women generally, there was no want of 
respeft for the Queen ; and one cannot very 
greatly wonder if these devoted servants 

' Hallam's ConsU Hut. of England^ I aaj, note ". 
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looked askance, not upon Knox only, but 
on his little flock, as they came back to 
England tainted with disloyal doftrine. For 
them, as for him, the occidental star rose 
somewhat red and angry. As for poor Knox, 
his position was the saddest of all. For the 
juncture seemed to him of the highest im- 
portance ; it was the nick of time, the flood- 
water of opportunity. Not only was there an 
opening for him in Scotland, a smouldering 
brand of civil liberty and religious enthusi- 
asm which it should be for him to kindle into 
flame with his powerful breath ; but he had 
his eye seemingly on an objeft of even higher 
worth. For now, when religious sympathy 
ran so high that it could be set against na- 
tional aversion, he wished to begin the fu- 
sion together of England and Scotland, and 
to begin it at the sore place. If once the open 
wound were closed at the Border, the work 
would be half done. Ministers placed at Ber- 
wick and such places might seek their con- 
verts equally on either side of the march ; old 
enemies would sit together to hear the gos- 
pel of peace, and forget the inherited jeal- 
ousies of many generations in the enthusiasm 
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of a common faith; or — let us say better — 
a common heresy. For people are not most 
conscious of brotherhood when they con- 
tinue languidly together in one creed, but 
when, with some doubt, with some danger 
perhaps, and certainly not without some 
reluftance, they violently break with the 
tradition of the past, and go forth from the 
sanftuary of their fathers to worship under 
the bare heaven. A new creed, like a new 
country, is an unhomely place of sojourn ; 
but it makes men lean on one another and 
join hands. It was on this that Knox relied 
to begin the union of the English and the 
Scotch. And he had, perhaps, better means 
of judging than any even of his contempo- 
raries. He knew the temper of both nations; 
and already during his two years' chaplaincy 
at Berwick, he had seen his scheme put to 
the proof. But whether practicable or not, 
the proposal does him much honour. That 
he should thus have sought to make a love- 
match of it between the two peoples, and 
tried to win their inclination towards a union 
instead of simply transferring them, like so 
many sheep, by a marriage or testament, or 
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private treaty, is thoroughly charafteristic 
of what is best in the man. Nor was this all. 
He had, besides, to assure himself of Eng- 
lish support, secret or avowed, for the re- 
formation party in Scotland; a delicate af- 
fair, trenching upon treason. And so he had 
plenty to say to Cecil, plenty that he did not 
care to " commit to paper neither yet to the 
knowledge of many." But his miserable pub- 
lication had shut the doors of England in his 
face. Summoned to Edinburgh by the con- 
federate lords, he waited at Dieppe, anx- 
iously praying for leave to journey through 
England. The most dispiriting tidings reach 
him. His messengers, coming from so ob- 
noxious a quarter, narrowly escape im- 
prisonment. His old congregation are coldly 
received, and even begin to look back again 
to their place of exile with regret. "My First 
Blast," he writes ruefully, '* has blown from 
me all my friends of England." And then he 
adds, with a snarl, "The Second Blast, I 
fear, shall sound somewhat more sharp, ex- 
cept men be more moderate than 1 hear they 
are."' But the threat is empty; there will 
'Knox to Mrs. Locke, 6th April, 1559. Works, vi. 14. 
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never be a second blast — he has had enough 
of that trumpet. Nay, he begins to feel un- 
easily that, unless he is to be rendered use- 
less for the rest of his life, unless he is to 
lose his right arm and go about his great 
work maimed and impotent, be must find 
some way of making his peace with Eng- 
land and the indignant Queen. The letter 
just quoted was written on the 6th of April, 
1559; and on the loth, after he had cooled 
his heels for four days more about the streets 
of Dieppe, he gave in altogether, and writes 
a letter of capitulation to Cecil. In this letter, ' 
which he kept back until the 22d, still hop- 
ing that things would come right of them- 
selves, he censures the great secretary for 
having "followed the world in the way of 
perdition," charafterises him as ** worthy of 
hell," and threatens him, if he be not found 
simple, sincere, and fervent in the cause of 
Christ's gospel, that he shall ** taste of the 
same cup that politic heads have drunken in 
before him." This is all, 1 take it, out of re- 
speft for the Reformer's own position ; if he 

' Knox to Sir William Cecil, loth April, 1559. Works, 
il 16, or vi. 15. 
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is going to be humiliated, let others be hu- 
miliated first; like a child who will not take 
his medicine until he has made his nurse 
and his mother drink of it before him. " But 
1 have, say you, written a treasonable book 
against the regiment and empire of wom- 
en. .. . The writing of that book 1 will not 
deny ; but to prove it treasonable 1 think it 
shall be hard. ... It is hinted that my book 
shall be written against. If so be, sir, 1 greatly 
doubt they shall rather hurt nor (than) mend 
the matter." And here come the terms of 
capitulation ; for he does not surrender un- 
conditionally, even in this sore strait: "And 
yet if any,'* he goes on, ** think me enemy 
to the person, or yet to the regiment, of her 
whom God hath now promoted, they are 
utterly deceived in me, for the miraculous 
work of God, comforting His afflided by 
means of an infirm vessel, I do acknowledge, 
and the power of His most potent hand I will 
obey. More plainly to §peak, if Queen Eli:(^a' 
beth shall confess, that the extraordinary 
dispensation of God's great mercy maketh 
that lawful unto her which both nature and 
God's law do deny to all women, then shall 
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none in England be more willing to main- 
tain her lawful authority than I shall be. 
But if (God's wondrous work set aside) she 
ground (as God forbid) the justness of her 
title upon consuetude, laws, or ordinances 
of men, then " — Then Knox will denounce 
her? Not so; he is more politic nowadays — 
then, he ** greatly fears" that her ingratitude 
to God will not go long without punish- 
ment. 

His letter to Elizabeth, written some few 
months later, was a mere amplification of 
the sentences quoted above. She must base 
her title entirely upon the extraordinary 
providence of God; but if she does this, ''if 
thus, in God's presence, she humbles her- 
self, so will he with tongue and pen justify 
her authority, as the Holy Ghost hath justi- 
fied the same in Deborah, that blessed 
mother in Israel."' And so, you see, his 
consistency is preserved; he is merely ap- 
plying the doftrine of the ''First Blast." 
The argument goes thus : The regiment of 
women is, as before noted in our work, 

' Knox to Queen Elizabeth, July 20th, 1 559. Works, 
vi. 47, orii. 26. 
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repugnant to nature, contumely to God, 
and a subversion of good order. It has 
nevertheless pleased God to raise up, as 
exceptions to this law, first Deborah, and 
afterward Elizabeth Tudor — whose regi- 
ment we shall proceed to celebrate. 

There is no evidence as to how the Re- 
former's explanations were received, and 
indeed it is most probable that the letter 
was never shown to Elizabeth at all. For it 
was sent under cover of another to Cecil, 
and, as it was not of a very courtly concep- 
tion throughout, and was, of all things, 
what would most excite the Queen's uneasy 
Jealousy about her title, it is like enough 
that the secretary exercised his discretion 
(he had Knox's leave in this case, and did 
not always wait for that, it is reputed) to 
put the letter harmlessly away beside other 
valueless or unpresentable State Papers. I 
wonder very much if he did the same with 
another,' written two years later, after Mary 
had come into Scotland, in which Knox al- 
most seeks to make Elizabeth an accom- 

* Knox to Queen Elizabeth, August 6th, 1561. Works, 
vi. 136. 
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plice with him in the matter of the ''First 
Blast." The Queen of Scotland is going to 
have that work refuted, he tells her; and 
"though it were but foolishness in him to 
prescribe unto her Majesty what is to be 
done," he would yet remind her that Mary 
is neither so much alarmed about her own 
security, nor so generously interested in 
Elizabeth's, "that she would take such 
pains, unle&s her crafty counsel in so doing 
shot at a further mark." There is some- 
thing really ingenious in this letter; it 
showed Knox in the double capacity of the 
author of the "First Blast" and the faithful 
friend of Elizabeth ; and he combines them 
there so naturally, that one would scarcely 
imagine the two to be incongruous. 

Twenty days later he was defending his 
intemperate publication to another queen — 
his own queen, Mary Stuart. This was on 
the first of those three interviews which he 
has preserved for us with so much dramatic 
vigour in the piAuresque pages of his his- 
tory. After he had avowed the authorship in 
his usual haughty style, Mary asked: " You 
think, then, that I have no just authority?" 
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The question was evaded. ** Please, your 
Majesty," he answered, "that learned men 
in all ages have had their judgments free, 
and most commonly disagreeing from the 
common judgment of the world ; such also 
have they published by pen and tongue; 
and yet notwithstanding they themselves 
have lived in the common society with 
others, and have borne patiently with the 
errors and imperfeftions which they could 
not amend." Thus did "Plato the philoso- 
pher:" thus will do John Knox. "I have 
communicated my judgment to the world: 
if the realm finds no inconvenience from 
the regiment of a woman, that which they 
approve, shall I not further disallow than 
withi. .ny own breast ; but shall be as well 
content Ko live under your Grace, as Paul 
was to live under Nero. And my hope is, that 
so long as ye defile not your hands with the 
blood of the saints of God, neither I nor my 
book shall hurt either you or your author- 
ity." All this is admirable in wisdom and 
moderation, and, except that he might have 
hit upon a comparison less offensive than 
that with Paul and Nero, hardly to be bet- 
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tered. Having said thus much, he feels he 
need say no more; and so, when he is further 
pressed, he closes that part of the discus- 
sion with an astonishing sally. If he has 
been content to let this matter sleep, he 
would recommend her grace to follow his 
example with thankfulness of heart; it is 
grimly to be understood which of them has 
most to fear if the question should be re- 
awakened. So the talk wandered to other 
subjefts. Only, when the Queen was sum- 
moned at last to dinner (** for it was after- 
noon") Knox made his salutation in this 
form of words: '*! pray God, Madam, that 
you may be as much blessed within the 
Commonwealth of Scotland, if it be the 
pleasure of God, as ever Deborah was in the 
Commonwealth of Israel." 'Deborah again. 
But he was not yet done with the echoes 
of his own "First Blast." In 1571, when he 
was already near his end, the old contro- 
versy was taken up in one of a series of anon- 
ymous libels against the Reformer, affixed, 
Sunday after Sunday, to the Church door. 
The dilemma was fairly enough stated. 

' Knox's Works, ii. 278-280. 
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Either his doftrine is false, in which case 
he is a ** false doftor" and seditious; or, if 
it be true, why does he ** avow and approve 
the contrary, 1 mean that regiment in the 
Queen of England's person ; which he avow- 
eth and approveth, not only praying for the 
maintenance of her estate, but also procur- 
ing her aid and support against his own 
native country ? " Knox answered the libel, 
as his wont was, next Sunday, from the 
pulpit. He justified the '* First Blast" with 
all the old arrogance ; there is no drawing 
back there. The regiment of women is re- 
pugnant to nature, contumely to God, and 
a subversion of good order, as before. When 
he prays for the maintenance of Elizabeth's 
estate, he is only following the example of 
those prophets of God who warned and 
comforted the wicked kings of Israel; or of 
Jeremiah, who bade the Jews pray for the 
prosperity of Nebuchadnezzar. As for the 
Queen's aid, there is no harm in that: quia 
(these are his own words) quia omnia mun- 
da mundis : because to the pure all things 
are pure. One thing, in conclusion, he "may 
not pretermit " : to give the lie in the throat 
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to his accuser, where he charges him with 
seeking support against his native country. 
"What I have been to my country," said 
the old Reformer, ** What I have been to my 
country, albeit this unthankful age will not 
know, yet the ages to come will be com- 
pelled to bear witness to the truth. And thus 
I cease, requiring of all men that have any- 
thing to oppone against me, that he may 
(they may) do it so plainly, as that 1 may 
make myself and all my doings manifest to 
the world. For to me it seemeth a thing un- 
reasonable, that, in this my decrepit age, 1 
shall be compelled to fight against shadows, 
and howlets that dare not abide the light."' 
Now, in this, which may be called his 
La&t Blast, there is as sharp speaking as any 
in the *' First Blast " itself. He is of the same 
opinion to the end, you see, although he has 
been obliged to cloak and garble that opinion 
for political ends. He has been tacking in- 
deed, and he has indeed been seeking the 
favour of a queen ; but what man ever sought 
a queen's favour with a more virtuous pur- 

* Calderwood's History of the Kirk of Scotland ^ edi- 
tion of the Wodrow Society, iii. 51-54. 
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pose, or with as little courtly policy ? The 
question of consistency is delicate, and must 
be made plain. Knox never changed his 
opinion about female rule, but lived to re- 
gret that he had published that opinion. 
Doubtless he had many thoughts so far out 
of the range of public sympathy, that he 
could only keep them to himself, and, in his 
own words, bear patiently with the errors 
and imperfeftions that he could not amend. 
For example, I make no doubt myself that, 
in his own heart, he did hold the shocking 
dogma attributed to him by more than one 
calumniator; and that, had the time been 
ripe, had there been aught to gain by it, in- 
stead of all to lose, he would have been the 
first to assert that Scotland was eleftive in- 
stead of hereditary — "eleftive as in the days 
of paganism," as one Thevet says in holy 
horror." And yet, because the time was not 
ripe, I find no hint of such an idea in his 
coUefted works. Now, the regiment of wom- 
en was another matter that he should have 
kept to himself; right or wrong, his opinion 
did not fit the moment; right or wrong as 

' Bayle^s Historical Di^ionary, art. Knox, remark G. 
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Aylmer puts it, ''the Blast was blown out 
of season." And this it was that he began 
to perceive after the accession of Elizabeth; 
not that he had been wrong, and that female 
rule was a good thing, for he had said from 
the first that **the felicity of some women 
in their empires " could not change the law 
of God and the nature of created things; not 
this, but that the regiment of women was 
one of those imperfections of society which 
must be borne with because yet they can- 
not be remedied. The thing had seemed so 
obvious to him, in his sense of unspeakable 
masculine superiority, and his fine contempt 
for what is only sanftioned by antiquity and 
common consent, he had imagined that, at 
the first hint, men would arise and shake 
oflf the debasing tyranny. He found himself 
wrong, and he showed that he could be 
moderate in his own fashion, and under- 
stood the spirit of true compromise. He 
came round to Calvin's position, in faft, but 
by a different way. And it derogates noth- 
ing from the merit of this wise attitude that 
it was the consequence of a change of in- 
terest. We are all taught by interest; and if 
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the interest be not merely selfish, there is no 
wiser preceptor under heaven, and perhaps 
no sterner. 

Such is the history of John Knox's con- 
nection with the controversy about female 
rule. In itself, this is obviously an incomplete 
study; not fully to be understood without 
a knowledge of his private relations with 
the other sex, and what he thought of their 
position in domestic life. This shall be dealt 
with in another paper. 
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JOHN KNOX AND HIS RELA- 
TIONS TO WOMEN 

II. — PRIP'ATELIFE 

\0 those who know Knox by hear- 
^ say only, I believe the matter of this 
paper will be somewhat astonish- 
ing. For*the hard energy of the man in all 
public matters has possessed the imagina- 
tion of the world ; he remains for posterity 
in certain traditional phrases, browbeating 
Queen Mary, or breaking beautiful carved 
work in abbeys and cathedrals, that had 
long smoked themselves out and were no 
more than sorry ruins, while he was still 
quietly teaching children in a country gentle- 
man's family. It does not consist with the 
common acceptation of his charafter to 
fancy him much moved, except with anger. 
And yet the language of passion came to his 
pen as readily, whether it was a passion of 
denunciation against some of the abuses 
that vexed his righteous spirit, or of yearn- 
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ing for the society of an absent friend. He 
was vehement in aflfedlion, as in doftrine. 
I will not deny that there may have been, 
along with his vehemence, something shifty, 
and for the moment only; that, like many 
men, and many Scotchmen, he saw the 
world and his own heart, not so much un- 
der any very steady, equable light, as by 
extreme flashes of passion, true for the mo- 
ment, but not true in the long run. There 
does seem to me to be something of this 
traceable in the Reformer's utterances: pre- 
cipitation and repentance, hardy speech and 
aftion somewhat circumspedl, astrongtend- 
ency to see himself in a heroic light and to 
place a ready belief in the disposition of the 
moment. Withal he had considerable con- 
fidence in himself, and in the uprightness of 
his own disciplined emotions, underlying 
much sincere aspiration after spiritual hu- 
mility. And it is this confidence that makes 
his intercourse with women so interesting 
to a modern. It would be easy, of course, to 
make fun of the whole affair, to pifture him 
strutting vaingloriously among these inferior 
creatures, or compare a religious friendship 
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in the sixteenth century with what was 
called, I think, a literary friendship in the 
eighteenth. But it is more just and profita- 
ble to recognise what there is sterling and 
human underneath all his theoretical affecta- 
tions of superiority. Women, he has said in 
his ''First Blast," are "weak, frail, impa- 
tient, feeble, and foolish ; " and yet it does 
not appear that he was himself any less de- 
pendent than other men upon the sympathy 
and aflfeftion of these weak, frail, impatient, 
feeble, and foolish creatures ; it seems even 
as if he had been rather more dependent 
than most. 

Of those who are to aft influentially on 
their fellows, we should expeft always 
something large and public in their way of 
life, something more or less urbane and com- 
prehensive in their sentiment for others. We 
should not expeft to see them spend their 
sympathy in idyls, however beautiful. We 
should not seek them among those who, if 
they have but a wife to their bosom, ask no 
more of womankind, just as they ask no 
more of their own sex, if they can find a 
friend or two for their immediate need. 
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They will be quick to feel all the pleasures 
of our association — not the great ones alone, 
but all. They will know not love only, but 
all those other ways in which man and 
woman mutually make each other happy — 
by sympathy, by admiration, by the atmos- 
phere they bear about them — down to the 
mere impersonal pleasure of passing happy 
faces in the street. For, through all this gra- 
dation, the difference of sex makes itself 
pleasurably felt. Down to the most luke- 
warm courtesies of life, there is a special 
chivalry due and a special pleasure received, 
when the two sexes are brought ever so 
lightly into contaft. We love our mothers 
otherwise than we love our fathers ; a sister 
is not as a brother to us ; and friendship be- 
tween man and woman, be it never so un- 
alloyed and innocent, is not the same as 
friendship between man and man. Such 
friendship is not even possible for all. To 
conjoin tenderness for a woman that is not 
far short of passionate with such disinter- 
estedness and beautiful gratuity of affeftion 
as there is between friends of the same sex, 
requires no ordinary disposition in the man. 
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For either it would presuppose quite wom- 
anly delicacy of perception, and, as it were, 
a curiosity in shades of differing sentiment; 
or it would mean that he had accepted the 
large, simple divisions of society : a strong 
and positive spirit robustly virtuous, who 
has chosen a better part coarsely, and holds 
to it steadfastly, with all its consequences 
of pain to himself and others; as one who 
should go straight before him on a journey, 
neither tempted by wayside flowers nor 
very scrupulous of small lives under foot. It 
was in virtue of this latter disposition that 
Knox was capable of those intimacies with 
women that embellished his life; and we 
find him preserved for us in old letters as a 
man of many women friends ; a man of some 
expansion toward the other sex ; a man ever 
ready to comfort weeping women, and to 
weep along with them. 

Of such scraps and fragments of evidence 
as to his private life and more intimate 
thoughts as have survived to us from all the 
perils that environ written paper, an aston- 
ishingly large proportion is in the shape of 
letters to women of his familiarity. He was 
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twice married, but that is not greatly to the 
purpose; for the Turk, whothinkseven more 
meanly of women than John Knox, is none 
the less given to marrying. What is really 
significant is quite apart from marriage. For 
the man Knox was a true man, and wom- 
an, the ewig'Weibliche, was as necessary to 
him, in spite of all low theories, as ever she 
was to Goethe. He came to her in a certai'n 
halo of his own, as the minister of truth, 
just as Goethe came to her in a glory of art; 
he madehimself necessary to troubled hearts 
and minds exercised in the painful compli- 
cations that naturally result from all changes 
in the world's way of thinking; and those 
whom he had thus helped became dear to 
him, and were made the chosen companions 
of his leisure if they were at hand, or en- 
couraged and comforted by letter if they 
were afar. 

It must not be forgotten that Knox had 
been a presbyter of the old Church, and that 
the many women whom we shall see gather- 
ing around him, as he goes through life, had 
probably been accustomed, while still in the 
communion of Rome, to rely much upon 
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some chosen spiritual direftor, so that the 
intimacies of which I propose to oflfer some 
account, while testifying to a good heart in 
the Reformer, testify also to a certain sur- 
vival of the spirit of the confessional in the 
Reformed Church, and are not properly to 
be judged without this idea. There is no 
friendship so noble, but it is the produft of 
the time ; and a world of little finical observ- 
ances, and little frail proprieties and fashions 
of the hour, go to make or to mar, to stint 
or to perfedl, the union of spirits the most 
loving and the most intolerant of such in- 
terference. The trick of the country and the 
age steps in even between the mother and 
her child, counts out their caresses upon 
niggardly fingers, and says, in the voice of 
authority, that this one thing shall be a mat- 
ter of confidence between them, and this 
other thing shall not. And thus it is that we 
must take into reckoning whatever tended 
to modify the social atmosphere in which 
Knox and his women friends met, and loved 
and trusted each other. To the man who had 
been their priest and was now their minister, 
women would be able to speak with a con- 
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fidence quite impossible in these latter days ; 
the women would be able to speak, and the 
man to hear. It was a beaten road just then ; 
and 1 daresay we should be no less scandal- 
ised at their plain speech than they, if they 
could come back to earth, would be offended 
at our waltzes and worldly fashions. This, 
then, was the footing on which Knox stood 
with his many women friends. The read- 
er will see, as he goes on, how much of 
warmth, of interest, and of that happy mu- 
tual dependence which is the very gist of 
friendship, he contrived to ingraft upon this 
somewhat dry relationship of penitent and 
confessor. 

It must be understood that we know noth- 
ing of his intercourse with women (as in- 
deed we know little at all about his life) 
until he came to Berwick in 1 549, when he 
was already in the forty-fifth year of his age. 
At the same time it is just possible that some 
of a little group at Edinburgh, with whom 
he corresponded during his last absence, 
may have been friends of an older standing. 
Certainly they were, of all his female cor- 
respondents, the least personally favoured. 
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He treats them throughout in a compre- 
hensive sort of spirit that must at times have 
been a little wounding. Thus, he remits one 
of them to his former letters, ** which I trust 
be common betwixt you and the rest of our 
sisters, for to me ye are all equal in Christ." ' 
Another letter is a gem in this way. * 'Albeit, " 
it begins, "albeit 1 have no particular mat- 
ter to write unto you, beloved sister, yet I 
could not refrain to write these few lines to 
you in declaration of my remembrance of 
you. True it is that I have many whom I 
bear in equal remembrance before God with 
you, to whom at present 1 write nothing, 
either for that 1 esteem them stronger than 
you, and therefore they need the less my 
rude labours, or else because they have not 
provoked me by their writing to recompense 
their remembrance."* His ''sisters in Edin- 
burgh" had evidently to "provoke" his 
attention pretty constantly; nearly all his 
letters are, on the face of them, answers to 
questions, and the answers are given with 
a certain crudity that 1 do not find repeated 

'Works, iv. 244 
•Ihid, 246. 
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when he writes to those he really cares for. 
So" when they consult him about women's 
apparel (a subjeA on which his opinion may 
be pretty correftly imagined by the ingeni- 
ous reader for himself) he takes occasion to 
anticipate some of the most oflfensive mat- 
ter of the ** First Blast" in a style of real 
brutality.' It is not merely that he tells them 
*'the garments of women do declare their 
weakness and inability to execute the office 
of man/' though that in itself is neither very 
wise nor very opportune in such a corres- 
pondence one would think ; but if the reader 
will take the trouble to wade through the 
long, tedious sermon for himself, he will 
see proof enough that Knox neither loved, 
nor very deeply respefted, the women he 
was then addressing. In very truth, I believe 
these Edinburgh sisters simply bored him. 
He had a certain interest in them as his 
children in the Lord ; they were continually 
** provoking him by their writing"; and, if 
they handed his letters about, writing to 
them was as good a form of publication as 
was then open to him in Scotland. There 

' Works, iv. 225. 
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is one letter, however, in this budget, ad- 
dressed to the wife of Clerk-Register Mack- 
gil, which is worthy of some further mention. 
The Clerk-Register had not opened his heart, 
it would appear, to the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, and Mrs. Mackgil has written, seeking 
the Reformer's prayers in his behalf. *' Your 
husband," he answers, **is dear to me for 
that he is a man indued with some good 
gifts, but more dear for that he is your hus- 
band. Charity moveth me to thirst his illu- 
mination, both for his comfort and for the 
trouble which you sustain by his coldness, 
which justly may be called infid'^lity." He 
wishes her, however, not to hope too much ; 
he can promise that his prayers will be earn- 
est, but not that they will be eflfeftual; it is 
possible that this is to be her "cross" in life; 
that "her head, appointed by God for her 
comfort, should be her enemy." And if this 
be so, well, there is nothing for it; "with 
patience she must abide God's merciful de- 
liverance," taking heed only that she does 
not "obey manifest iniquity for the pleasure 
of any mortal man." ' I conceive this epistle 
'Works, iv. 245. 
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would have given a very modified sort of 
pleasure to the Clerk-Register, had it chanced 
to fall into his hands. Compare its tenor — 
the dry resignation not without a hope of 
merciful deliverance therein recommended 
— with these words from another letter, 
written but the year before to two married 
women of London : ** Call first for grace by 
Jesus, and thereafter communicate with your 
faithful husbands, and then shall God, I doubt 
not, conduft your footsteps, and direft your 
counsels to His glory/'' Here the husbands 
are put in a very high place; we can recog- 
nise here the same hand that has written for 
our instruction how the man is set above the 
woman, even as God above the angels. But 
the point of the distinction is plain. For 
Clerk-Register Mackgil was not a faithful 
husband; displayed, indeed, towards reli- 
gion a ** coldness which justly might be 
called infidelity.'* We shall see in more nota- 
ble instances how much Knox's conception 
of the duty of wives varies according to the 
zeal and orthodoxy of the husband. 
As 1 have said, he may possibly have made 

* Works, iv. 221. 
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the acquaintance of Mrs. Mackgil, Mrs. Guth- 
rie, or some other, or all, of these Edinburgh 
friends while he was still Douglas of Long- 
niddry's private tutor. But our certain knowl- 
edge begins in 1 549. He was then but newly 
escaped from his captivity in France, after 
pulling an oar for nineteen months on the 
benches of the galley Nostre Dame; now 
up the rivers, holding stealthy intercourse 
with other Scottish prisoners in the castle of 
Rouen ; now out in the North Sea, raising 
his sick head to catch a glimpse of the far- 
oflf steeples of St. Andrews. And now he 
was sent down by the English Privy Coun- 
cil as a preacher to Berwick-upon-Tweed; 
somewhat shaken in health by all his hard- 
ships, full of pains and agues, and tormented 
by gravel, that sorrow of great men ; alto- 
gether, what with his romantic story, his 
weak health, and his great faculty of elo- 
quence, a very natural objeft for the sympa- 
thy of devout women. At this happy juncture 
he fell into the company of a Mrs. Elizabeth 
Bowes, wife of Richard Bowes, of Aske, in 
Yorkshire, to whom she had borne twelve 
children. She was a religious hypochondriac, 
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a very weariful woman, full of doubts and 
scruples, and giving no rest on earth either 
to herself or to those whom she honoured 
with her confidence. From the first time she 
heard Knox preach sheformed a high opinion 
of him, and was solicitous ever after of his 
society.' Nor was Knox unresponsive. "I 
have always delighted in your company," 
he writes, **and when labours would per- 
mit, you know I have not spared hours to 
talk and commune with you." Often when 
they had met in depression he reminds her, 
** God hath sent great comfort unto both." * 
We can gather from such letters as are yet 
extant how close and continuous was their 
intercourse. ** I think it best you remain till 
the morrow," he writes once, **and so shall 
we commune at large at afternoon. This day 
you know to be the day of my study and 
prayer unto God ; yet if your trouble be in- 
tolerable, or if you think my presence may 
release your pain, do as the Spirit shall move 
you. . . . Your messenger found me in bed, 
after a sore trouble and most dolorous night, 

* Works, vi. 514. 
*lhid, \L 338. 
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and so dolour may complain to dolour when 
we two meet. . . . And this is more plain 
than ever I spoke, to let you know you have 
a companion in trouble."' Once we have the 
curtain raised for a moment, and can look at 
the two together for the length of a phrase. 
"After the writing of this preceding," writes 
Knox, "your brother and mine, HarrieWyc- 
liflFe^ did advertise me by writing, that your 
adversary (the devil) took occasion to trouble 
you because that / did start back from you 
rehearsing your infirmities. I remember my- 
self so to have done, and that is my common 
consuetude when anything pier ceth or touch-- 
eth my heart Call to your mind what I did 
standing at the cupboard at Alnwick. In very 
deed 1 thought that no creature had been 
tempted as 1 was ; and when 1 heard proceed 
from your mouth the very same words that 
he troubles me with, I did wonder and from 
my heart lament your sore trouble, know- 
ing in myself the dolour thereof."* Now 
intercourse of so very close a description, 
whether it be religious intercourse or not 

* Works, iii. 350. 
*Ihid. ill 353-353. 
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is apt to displease and disquiet a husband ; 
and we know incidentally from Knox him- 
self that there was some little scandal about 
his intimacy with Mrs. Bowes. **The slander 
and fear of men," he writes, ** has impeded 
me to exercise my pen so oft as I would ; 
yea, very shame hath holden me from your 
company, when I was most surely persuaded 
that God had appointed me at that time to 
comfort and feed your hungry and afflicted 
souL God in His infinite mercy,*' he goes 
on, ** remove not only from me all fear that 
tendeth not to godliness, but from others 
suspicion to judge of me otherwise than it 
becometh one member to judge of another" ' 
And the scandal, such as it was, would not 
be allayed by the dissension in which Mrs. 
Bowes seems to have lived with her family 
upon the matter of religion, and the counte- 
nance shown by Knox to her resistance. 
Talking of these conflifts, and her courage 
against "her own flesh and most inward 
aflfeftions, yea, against some of her most 
natural friends," he writes it, **tothe praise 
of God, he has wondered at the bold con- 

* Works, iii. 390, 391. 
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stancy which he has found in her when his 
own heart was faint." ' 

Now, perhaps in order to stop scandalous 
mouths, perhaps out of a desire to bind the 
much-loved evangelist nearer to her in the 
only manner possible, Mrs. Bowes conceived 
the scheme of marrying him to her fifth 
daughter, Marjorie ; and the Reformer seems 
to have fallen in with it readily enough. It 
seems to have been believed in the family 
that the whole matter had been originally 
made up between these two, with no very 
spontaneous inclination on the part of the 
bride.* Knox's idea of marriage, as 1 have 
said, was not the same for all men ; but on 
the whole, it was not lofty. We have a curi- 
ous letter of his, written at the request of 
Queen Mary, to the Earl of Argyle, on very 
delicate household matters; which, as he 
tells us, "was not well accepted of the said 
Earl." 3 We may suppose however, that his 
own home was regulated in a similiar spirit. 
I can fancy that for such a man, emotional, 

'Works, iii. 142. 
*lhid, iii. 378. 
^Ihid, XL, 379. 
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and with a need, now and again, to exercise 
parsimony in emotions not striftly needful, 
something a little mechanical, something 
hard and fast and clearly understood, would 
enter into his ideal of a home. There were 
storms enough without, and equability was 
to be desired at the fireside even at a sacri- 
fice of deeper pleasures. So, from a wife, of 
all women, he would not ask much. One 
letter to her which has come down to us is, 
1 had almost said, conspicuous for coldness.' 
He calls her, as he called other female cor- 
respondents, "dearly beloved sister"; the 
epistle is doftrinal, and nearly the half of it 
bears, not upon her own case, but upon that 
of her mother. However, we know what 
Heine wrote in his wife's album ; and there 
is, after all, one passage that may be held 
to intimate some tenderness, although even 
that admits of an amusingly opposite con- 
struftion. *' I think," he says, ** I think this 
be the first letter 1 ever wrote to you." This, 
if we are to take it literally, may pair off with 
the "two or three children" whom Mon- 
taigne mentions having lost at nurse; the 
* Works, iii. 394. 
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one is as eccentric in a lover as the other in 
a parent. Nevertheless, he displayed more 
energy in the course of his troubled wooing 
than might have been expefted. The whole 
Bowes family, angry enough already at the 
influence he had obtained over the mother, 
set their faces obdurately against the match. 
And I daresay the opposition quickened his 
inclination. I find him writing to Mrs. Bowes 
that she need no further trouble herself about 
the marriage; it should now be his business 
altogether; it behoved him now to jeopard 
his life "for the comfort of his own flesh, 
both fear and friendship of all earthly creature 
laid aside." ' This is a wonderfully chivalrous 
utterance for a Reformer forty-eight years 
old; and it compares well with the leaden 
coquetries of Calvin, not much over thirty, 
taking this and that into consideration, 
weighing together dowries and religious 
qualifications and the instancy of friends, 
and exhibiting what M. Bungener calls 
'*an honourable and Christian difficulty " of 
choice, in frigid indecisions and insincere 
proposals. But Knox's next letter is in a 

'Works, iii. 376. 
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humbler tone ; he has not found the nego- 
tiation so easy as he fancied; he despairs 
of the marriage altogether, and talks of leav- 
ing England, — regards not **what country 
consumes his wicked carcass." ** You shall 
understand," he says, ''that this sixth of 
November, 1 spoke with Sir Robert Bowes " 
(the head of the family, his bride's uncle) 
**in the matter you know, according to your 
request; whose disdainful, yea, despiteful, 
words hath so pierced my heart that my life 
is bitter to me. I bear a good countenance 
with a sore troubled heart, because he that 
ought to consider matters with a deep judg- 
ment is become not only a despiser, but also 
a taunter of God's messengers — God be 
merciful unto him ! Amongst others his most 
unpleasing words, while that I was about 
to have declared my heart in the whole mat- 
ter, he said, * Away with your rhetorical rea- 
sons ! for I will not be persuaded with them.' 
God knows I did use no rhetoric nor coloured 
speech ; but would have spoken the truth, 
and that in most simple manner. I am not 
a good orator in my own cause; but what 
he would not be content to hear of me, God 
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shall declare to him one day to his displea- 
sure, unless he repent. *'» Poor Knox, you 
sec, is quite commoved. It has been a very 
unpleasant interview. And as it is the only 
sample that we have of how things went 
with him during his courtship, we may in- 
fer that the period was not as agreeable for 
Knox as it has been for some others. 

However, when once they were married, 
I imagine him and Majorie Bowes hit it off 
together comfortably enough. The little we 
know of it may be brought together in a 
very short space. She bore him two sons. 
He seems to have kept her pretty busy, 
and depended on her to some degree in his 
work ; so that when she fell ill, his papers 
got at once into disorder.* Certainly she 
sometimes wrote to his dictation; and, in 
this capacity, he calls her "his left hand."^ 
In June, 1559, at the headiest moment of the 
Reformation in Scotland, he writes regret- 
ting the absence of his helpful colleague, 
Goodman, "whose presence" (this is the 

'Works, in. 378. 
^Ihid, vi. 104. 
^Ihid, V. 5. 
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not very grammatical form of his lament) 
"whose presence I more thirst, than she 
that is my own flesh."' And this, consider- 
ing the source and the circumstances, may 
be held as evidence of a very tender senti- 
ment. He tells us himself in his history, on 
the occasion of a certain meeting at the Kirk 
of Field, that " he was in no small heaviness 
by reason of the late death of his dear bed- 
fellow, Marjorie Bowes."* Calvin, condol- 
ing with him, speaks of her as "a wife 
whose like is not to be found everywhere " 
(that is very like Calvin), and again, as "the 
most delightful of wives." We know what 
Calvin thought desirable in a wife, "good 
humour, chastity, thrift, patience, and so- 
licitude for her husband's health," and so we 
may suppose that the first Mrs. Knox fell 
not far short of this ideal. 

The aftual date of the marriage is uncer- 
tain ; but by September, 1 566, at the latest, 
the Reformer was settled in Geneva with 
his wife. There is no fear either that he will 
be dull ; even if the chaste, thrifty, patient 

* Works, vi. 27. 
*lhid, XL, 138. 
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Marjorie should not altogether occupy his 
mind, he need not go out of the house to seek 
more female sympathy; for behold! Mrs. 
Bowes is duly domesticated with the young 
couple. Dr. M'Crie imagined that Richard 
Bowes was now dead, and his widow, con- 
sequently, free to live where she would ; and 
where could she go more naturally than to 
the house of a married daughter? This, how- 
ever, is not the case. Richard Bowes did not 
die till at least two years later. It is impos- 
sible to believe that he approved of his wife's 
desertion, after so many years of marriage, 
after twelve children had been borne to 
them ; and accordingly we find in his will, 
dated 1558, no mention either of her or of 
Knox's wife.' This is plain sailing. It is easy 
enough to understand the anger of Bowes 
against this interloper, who had come into 
a quiet family, married the daughter in spite 
of the father's opposition, alienated the wife 
from the husband and the husband's religion, 
supported her in a long course of resistance 
and rebellion, and, after years of intimacy, 

' Mr. Laing's preface to the sixth volume of Knox*s 
Works, p. Ixil 
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already too close and tender for any jealous 
spirit to behold without resentment, carried 
her away with him at last into a foreign 
land. But it is not quite easy to understand 
how, except out of sheer weariness and dis- 
gust, he was ever brought to agree to the 
arrangement. Nor is it easy to square the 
Reformer's conduft with his public teach- 
ing. We have, for instance, a letter addressed 
by him, Craig, and Spottiswood, to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, anent 
'*a wicked and rebellious woman, " one Anne 
Good, spouse to ** John Barron, a minister 
of Christ Jesus his evangel,*' who, ''after 
great rebellion shown unto him, and divers 
admonitions given, as well by himself as by 
others in his name, that she should in no 
wise depart from this realm, nor from his 
house without his license^ hath not the less 
stubbornly and rebelliously departed, separ- 
ated herself from his society, left his house, 
and withdrawn herself from this realm."' 
Perhaps some sort of license was extorted, 
as 1 have said, from Richard Bowes, weary 
with years of domestic dissension; but set- 

' Works, vi. 534. 
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ting that aside, the words employed with so 
much righteous indignation by Knox, Craig, 
and Spottiswood, to describe the conduft 
of that wicked and rebellious woman, Mrs. 
Barron, would describe nearly as exaftly the 
conduft of the religious Mrs. Bowes. It is a 
little bewildering, until we recoUeft the dis- 
tinftion between faithful and unfaithful hus- 
bands ; for Barron was " a minister of Christ 
Jesus his evangel," while Richard Bowes, 
besides being own brother to a despiser and 
taunter of God's messengers, is shrewdly 
suspefted to have been **a bigoted adherent 
of the Roman Catholic faith," or, as Knox 
himself would have expressed it, "a rotten 
Papist." 

You would have thought that Knox was 
now pretty well supplied with female soci- 
ety. But we are not yet at the end of the roll. 
The last year of his sojourn in England had 
been spent principally in London, where 
he was resident as one of the chaplains of 
Edward the Sixth ; and here he boasts, al- 
though a stranger, he had, by God's grace, 
found favour before many.' The godly wom- 

' Works, iv. aao. 
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en of the metropolis made much of him ; 
once he writes to Mrs. Bowes that her last 
letter had found him closeted with three, and 
he and the three women were ail in tears. ' 
Out of all, however, he had chosen two. 
" God,'' he writes to them, " brought us in 
such familiar acquaintance, that your hearts 
were incensed and kindled with a special care 
aver me, as a mother useth to be aver her 
natural child; and my heart was opened 
and compelled in your presence to be more 
plain than ever I was to any."* And out of 
the two even he had chosen one, Mrs. Anne 
Locke, wife to Mr.- Harry Locke, merchant, 
nigh to Bow Kirk, Cheapside, in London, 
as the address runs. If one may venture to 
judge upon such imperfeft evidence, this 
was the woman he loved best. 1 have a diffi- 
culty in quite forming to myself an idea of 
her character. She may have been one of the 
three tearful visitors before alluded to ; she 
may even have been that one of them who 
was so profoundly moved by some passages 
of Mrs. Bo>yes's letter, which the Reformer 

« Works, iii. 380. 
*lhid. iv. 230. 
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opened, and read aloud to them before they 
went. "O would to God," cried this im- 
pressionable matron, "would to God that 
1 might speak with that person, for I per- 
ceive there arc more tempted than I." * This 
may have been Mrs. Locke, as I say ; but 
even if it were, we must not conclude from 
this one faft that she was such another as 
Mrs. Bowes. All the evidence tends the other 
way. She was a woman of understanding, 
plainly, who followed political events with 
interest, and to whom Knox thought it 
worth while to write, in detail, the history 
of his trials and successes. She was religious, 
but without that morbid perversity of spirit 
that made religion so heavy a burden for the 
poor-hearted Mrs. Bowes. More of her I do 
not find, save testimony to the profound af- 
feftion that united her to the Reformer. So 
we find him writing to her from Geneva, in 
such terms as these: — '*You write that 
your desire is earnest to see me. Dear sister, 
if I should express the thirst and languor 
which I have had for your presence, I should 
appear to pass measure. . . . Yea, I weep and 

' Works, iii. 380. 
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rejoice in remembrance of you; but that 
would evanish by the comfort of your pres- 
ence, which I assure you is so dear to me, 
that if the charge of this little flock here, 
gathered together in Christ's name, did not 
impede me, my coming should prevent my 
letter."' I say that this was written from 
Geneva; and yet you will observe that it is 
no consideration for his wife or mother-in- 
law, only the charge of his little flock, that 
keeps him from setting out forthwith for 
London, to comfort himself with the dear 
presence of Mrs. Locke. Remember that was 
a certain plausible enough pretext for Mrs. 
Locke to come to Geneva — "the most per- 
fect school of Christ that ever was on earth 
since the days of the Apostles " — for we are 
now under the reign of that '* horrible mon- 
ster Jezebel of England," when a lady of 
good orthodox sentiments was better out of 
London. It was doubtful, however, whether 
this was to be. She was detained in England, 
partly by circumstances unknown, "partly 
by empire of her head," Mr. Harry Locke, 
the Cheapside merchant. It is somewhat hu- 
» Works, iv. 238. 
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morous to see Knox struggling for resigna- 
tion, now that he has to do with a faithful 
husband (for Mr. Harry Locke was faithful). 
Had it been otherwise, 'Mn my heart," he 
says, "I could have wished — yea," here he 
breaks out, "yea, and cannot cease to wish 
— that God would guide you to this place."" 
And after all, he had not long to wait, for, 
whether Mr. Harry Locke died in the inter- 
val, or was wearied, he too, into giving per- 
mission, five months after the date of the 
letter last quoted, ** Mrs. Anne Locke, Harry 
her son, and Anne her daughter, and Katha- 
rine her maid," arrived in that perfeft school 
of Christ, the Presbyterian paradise, Geneva. 
So now, and for the next two years, the cup 
of Knox's happiness was surely full. Of an 
afternoon, when the bells rang out for the 
sermon, the shops closed, and the good folk 
gathered to the churches, psalm-book in 
hand, we can imagine him drawing near 
to the English chapel in quite patriarchal 
fashion, with Mrs. Knox and Mrs. Bowes 
and Mrs. Locke, James his servant, Patrick 
his pupil, and a due following of children 

'Works, iv. 240. 
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and maids. He might be alone at work all 
morning in his study, for he wrote much 
duringthese two years; but at night, you may 
be sure there was a circle of admiring wom- 
en, eager to hear the new paragraph, and 
not sparing of applause. And what work, 
among others, was he elaborating at this 
time, but the notorious "First Blast"? So 
that he may have rolled out in his big pul- 
pit voice, how women were weak, frail, im- 
patient, feeble, foolish, inconstant, variable, 
cruel, and lacking the spirit of counsel, and 
how men were above them, even as God is 
above the angels, in the ears of his own wife, 
and the two dearest friends he had on earth. 
But he had lost the sense of incongruity, and 
continued to despise in theory the sex he 
honoured so much in praftice, of whom 
he chose his most intimate associates, and 
whose courage he was compelled to won- 
der at, when his own heart was faint. 

We may say that such a man was not 
worthy of his fortune; and so, as he would 
not learn, he was taken away from that 
agreeable school, and his fellowship of 
women was broken up, not to be reunited. 
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Called into Scotland to take at last that 
strange position in history which is his best 
claim to commemoration, he was followed 
thither by his wife and his mother-in-law. 
The wife soon died. The death of her daugh- 
ter did not altogether separate Mrs. Bowes 
from Knox, but she seems to have come and 
gone between his house and England. In 
1562, however, we find him charafterised 
as *' a sole man by reason of the absence of 
his mother-in-law, Mrs. Bowes, "and a pass- 
port is got for her, her man, a maid, and 
** three horses, whereof two shall return," 
as well as liberty to take all her own money 
with her into Scotland. This looks like a 
definite arrangement; but whether she died 
at Edinburgh, or went back to England yet 
again, 1 cannot find. With that great family 
of hers, unless in leaving her husband she 
had quarrelled with them all, there must 
have been frequent occasion for her pres- 
ence, one would think. Knox at least sur- 
vived her; and we possess his epigraph to 
their long intimacy, given to the world by 
him in an appendix to his latest publication. 
1 have said in a former paper that Knox was 
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not shy of personal revelations in his pub- 
lished works. And the trick seems to have 
grown on him. To this last traft, a contro- 
versial onslaught on a Scottish Jesuit, he 
prefixed a prayer, not very pertinent to the 
matter in hand, and containing references to 
his family which were the occasion of some 
wit in his adversary's answer; and appended 
what seems equally irrelevant, one of his 
devout letters to Mrs. Bowes, with an ex- 
planatory preface. To say truth, I believe he 
had always felt uneasily that the circum- 
stances of this intimacy were very capable 
of misconstruftion ; and now, when he was 
an old man, taking "his good night of all 
the faithful in both realms," and only desir- 
ous ''that without any notable sclander to 
the evangel of Jesus Christ, he might end 
his battle; for as the world was weary of 
him, so was he of it; " — in such a spirit it 
was not, perhaps, unnatural that he should 
return to this old story, and seek to put it 
right in the eyes of all men, ere he died. 
''Because that God," he says, "because 
that God now in His mercy hath put an end 
to the battle of my dear mother. Mistress 
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Elizabeth Bowes, before that He put an end 
to my wretched life, I could not cease but 
declare to the world what was the cause of 
our great familiarity and long acquaintance; 
which was neither flesh nor blood, but a 
troubled conscience upon her part, which 
never suffered her to rest but when she was 
in the company of the faithful, of whom 
(from the first hearing" of the word at my 
mouth) she judged me to be one. . . . Her 
company to me was comfortable (yea, hon- 
ourable and profitable, for she was to me 
and mine a mother), but yet it was not 
without some cross ; for besides trouble and 
fashery of body sustained for her, my mind 
was seldom quiet, for doing somewhat for 
the comfort of her troubled conscience."' 
He had written to her years before, from his 
first exile in Dieppe, that ''only God's hand" 
could withhold him from once more speak- 
ing with her face to face; and now, when 
God's hand has indeed interposed, when 
there lies between them, instead of the voy- 
ageable straits, that great gulf over which 
no man can pass, this is the spirit in which 

'Works, vi. 513, 514, 
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he can look back upon their long acquaint- 
ance. She was a religioushypochondriac, it 
appears, whom, not without some cross and 
fashery of mind and body, he was good 
enough to tend. He might have given a truer 
character of their friendship, had he thought 
less of his own standing in public estima- 
tion, and more of the dead woman. But he 
was in all things, as Burke said of his son 
in that ever memorable passage, a public 
creature. He wished that even into this pri- 
vate place of his affeftions posterity should 
follow him with a complete approval; and 
he was willing, in order that this might be 
so, to exhibit the defefts of his lost friend, 
and tell the world what weariness he had 
sustained through her unhappy disposition. 
There is something here that reminds one of 
Rousseau. 

I do not think he ever saw Mrs. Locke 
after he left Geneva; but his correspondence 
with her continued for three years. It may 
have continued longer, of course, but I think 
the last letters we possess read like the last 
that would be written. Perhaps Mrs. Locke 
was then remarried, for there is much ob- 
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scurity over her subsequent history. For as 
long as their intimacy was kept up, at least, 
the human element remains in the Reform- 
er's life. Here is one passage, for example, 
the most likable utterance of Knox's that I 
can quote : — Mrs. Locke has been upbraid- 
ing him as a bad correspondent. **My re- 
membrance of you," he answers, 'Ms not so 
dead, but I trust it shall be fresh enough, al- 
beit it be renewed by no outward token for 
one year. Of nature, I am churlish ; yet one 
thing I ashame not to affirm, that familiarity 
once thoroughly contrasted was never yet 
broken on my default. The cause may be that 
I have rather need of all, than that any have 
need of me. However it {that) be, it cannot 
be, as I say, the corporal absence of one year 
or two that can quench in my heart that 
familiar acquaintance in Christ Jesus, which 
half a year did engender, and almost two 
years did nourish and confirm. And there- 
fore, whether 1 write or no, be assuredly 
persuaded that 1 have you in such memory 
as becometh the faithful." ' This is the truest 
touch of personal humility that I can remem- 

' Works, vi. ii. 
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ber to have seen in all the five volumes of the 
Reformer's coUefted works : it is no small 
honour to Mrs. Locke that his affeftion 
for her should have brought home to him 
this unwonted feeling of dependence upon 
others. Everything else in the course of the 
correspondence testifies to a good, sound, 
downright sort of friendship between the 
two, less ecstatic than it was at first, per- 
haps, but serviceable and very equal. He 
gives her ample details as to the progress 
of the work of reformation ; sends her the 
sheets of the Confession of Faith, 'Mn 
quairs," as he calls it; asks her to assist him 
with her prayers, to colled money for the 
good cause in Scotland, and to send him 
books for himself — books by Calvin espe- 
cially, one on Isaiah, and a new revised edi- 
tion of the "Institutes." 'M must be bold on 
your liberality, " he writes, ' * not only in that, 
but in greater things as I shall need." ' On 
her part she applies to him for spiritual ad- 
vice, not after the manner of the drooping 
Mrs. Bowes, but in a more positive spirit, 
— advice as to praftical points, advice as to 

'Works, vi. pp. 21, loi, 108, 130. 
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the Church of England, for instance, whose 
ritual he condemns as a "mingle-mangle."' 
Just at the end she ceases to write, sends 
him "a token, without writing.*' 'M under- 
stand your impediment," he answers, ''and 
therefore I cannot complain. Yet if you un- 
derstand the variety of my temptations, I 
doubt not but you would have written some- 
what." * One letter more, and then silence. 

And I think the best of the Reformer died 
out with that correspondence. It is after this, 
of course, that he wrote that ungenerous de- 
scription of his intercourse with Mrs. Bowes. . 
It is after this, also, that we come to the un- 
lovely episode of his second marriage. He 
had been left a widower at the age of fifty- 
five. Three years after, it occurred appar- 
ently to yet another pious parent to sacrifice 
a child upon the altar of his respeft for the 
Reformer. In January, 1 563, Randolph writes 
to Cecil: "Your Honour will take it for a 
great wonder when I shall write unto you 
that Mr. Knox shall marry a very near kins- 
woman of the Duke's, a Lord's daughter, a 

'Works, vi. 83. 
^Ibid, vL 129. 
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young lass not above sixteen years of age."' 
He adds that he fears he will be laughed at 
for reporting so mad a story. And yet it was 
true ; and on Palm Sunday, 1 564, Margaret 
Stewart, daughter of Andrew Lord Stewart 
of Ochiltree, aged seventeen, was duly 
united to John Knox, Minister of St. Giles's 
Kirk, Edinburgh, aged fifty-nine, — to the 
great disgust of Queen Mary from family 
pride, and I would fain hope of many others 
for more humane considerations. " In this," 
as Randolph says, ''I wish he had done 
otherwise." The Consistory of Geneva, 
''that most perfeft school of Christ that 
ever was on earth since the days of the 
Apostles," were wont to forbid marriages 
on the ground of too great a disproportion 
in age. I cannot help wondering whether 
the old Reformer's conscience did not un- 
easily remind him, now and again, of this 
good custom of his religious metropolis, as 
he thought of the two-and-forty years that 
separated him from his poor bride. Fitly 
enough, we hear nothing of the second Mrs. 
Knox until she appears at her husband's 

* Works, vi. 532, 
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deathbed, eight years after. She bore him 
three daughters in the interval ; and I sup- 
pose the poor child's martyrdom was made 
as easy for her as might be. She was ''ex- 
tremely attentive to him" at the end, we 
read ; and he seems to have spoken to her 
with some confidence. Moreover, and this 
is very charafteristic, he had copied out for 
her use a little volume of his own devotional 
letters to other women. 

This is the end of the roll, unless we add 
to it Mrs. Anderson, who had delighted 
much in his company **by reason that she 
had a troubled conscience," and whose 
deathbed is commemorated at some length 
in the pages of his history.' 

And now, looking back, it cannot be said 
that Knox's intercourse with women was 
quite of the highest sort. It is charafteristic 
that we find him more alarmed for his own 
reputation than for the reputation of the 
women with whom he was familiar. There 
was a fatal preponderance of self in all his 
intimacies : many women came to learn from 
him, but he never condescended to become 

* Works, i. 246. 
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a learner in his turn. And so there is not any- 
thing idyllic in these intimacies of his; and 
they were never so renovating to his spirit 
as they might have been. But I believe they 
were good enough for the women. 1 fancy 
the women knew what they were about 
when so many of them followed after Knox. 
It is not simply because a man is always fully 
persuaded that he knows the right from the 
wrong and sees his way plainly through the 
maze of life, great qualities as these are, that 
people will love and follow him, and write 
him letters full of their ''earnest desire for 
him " when he is absent. It is not over a 
man, whose one charafteristic is grim fixity 
of purpose, that the hearts of women are 
** incensed and kindled with a special care," 
as it were over their natural children. In the 
strong quiet patience of all his letters to the 
weariful Mrs. Bowes, we may perhaps see 
one cause of the fascination he possessed 
for these religious women. Here was one 
whom you could besiege all the year round 
with inconsistent scruples and complaints; 
you might write to him on Thursday that 
you were so elated it was plain the devil 
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was deceiving you, and again on Friday that 
you were so depressed it was plain God had 
cast you off forever; and he would read all 
this patiently and sympathetically, and give 
you an answer in the most reassuring poly- 
syllables, and all divided into heads — who 
knows? — like a treatise on divinity. And 
then, those easy tears of his. There are some 
women who like to see men crying; and 
here was the great-voiced, bearded man of 
God, who might be seen beating the solid 
pulpit every Sunday, and casting abroad his 
clamorous denunciations to the terror of all, 
and who on the Monday would sit in their 
parlours by the hour, and weep with them 
over their manifold trials and temptations. 
Nowadays, he would have to drink a dish 
of tea with all these penitents. ... It sounds 
a little vulgar, as the past will do, if we look 
into it too closely. We could not let these 
great folk of old into our drawing-rooms. 
Queen Elizabeth would positively not be 
eligible for a housemaid. The old manners 
and the old customs go sinking from grade 
to grade, until, if some mighty emperor re- 
visited the glimpses of the moon, he would 
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not find any one of his way of thinking, any 
one he could strike hands with and talk to 
freely and without offence, save perhaps the 
porter at the end of the street, or the fellow 
with his elbows out who loafs all day be- 
fore the public-house. So that this little note 
of vulgarity is not a thing to be dwelt upon ; 
it is to be put away from us, as we recall 
the fashion of these old intimacies ; so that 
we may only remember Knox as one who 
was very long-suffering with women, kind 
to them in his own way, loving them in his 
own way — and that not the worst way, if 
it was not the best — and once at least, if 
not twice, moved to his heart of hearts by 
a woman, and giving expression to the 
yearning he had for her society in words 
that none of us need be ashamed to borrow. 
And let us bear in mind always that the 
period I have gone over in this essay begins 
when the Reformer was already beyond the 
middle age, and already broken in bodily 
health : it has been the story of an old man's 
friendships. This it is that makes Knox en- 
viable. Unknown until past forty, he had 
then before him five-and-thirty years of 
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splendid and influential life, passed through 
uncommon hardships to an uncommon de- 
gree of power, lived in his own country as 
a sort of king, and did what he would with 
the sound of his voice out of the pulpit. And 
besides all this, such a following of faithful 
women I OneVould take the first forty years 
gladly, if one could be sure of the last thirty. 
Most of us, even if, by reason of great 
strength and the dignity of gray hairs, we 
retain some degree of public respeft in the 
latter days of our existence, will find a falling 
away of friends, and a solitude making itself 
round about us day by day, until we are left 
alone with the hired sick-nurse. For the at- 
traftion of a man's charafter is apt to be out- 
lived, like the attraction of his body ; and the 
power of love grows feeble in its turn, as 
well as the power to inspire love in others. It 
is only with a few rare natures that friendship 
is added to friendship, love to love, and the 
man keeps growing richer in affeftion — 
richer, 1 mean, as a bank may be said to grow 
richer, both giving and receiving more — after 
his head is white and his back weary, and he 
prepares to go down into the dust of death. 
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